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TISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVER- 
A SAZIONE.—The Second Meeting of the Season 
will be held at the Rooms of the Hon. Sec., No. 6, 
hall-Mall, on WEDNESDAY, the Ist of Fepruary. 





EXTENSION or tuk PRINCIPLE oF ART-UNIONS., 
HE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC UNION 
OF LONDON, 

Subscribers and the Public are respectfally informed 
| that the ETCHINGS illustrative of the SONGS of 
| SHAKSPEARE, by the Ercuine Cius, are now ready 
| for inspection. By the liberality of the members of the 

Club, the Subscribers will receive Seventeen Etchings 
instead of the promised number of thirteen.—Subacrip- 
| tions received by the Honorary Secretary, at 309, 
Regent-street ; and 5, Cavendish-square. 


HE WEST of ENGLAND ART-UNION. 
~The Committee have much _ pleasure in an- 
nomeing thatthe Engraving of ‘'T SPRING OF 
THE VALLEY,’ executed for the Society by Mr. 
Ryatt, from Mr. Peniey’s beautiful drawing, is now 
ready for delivery. Such of the Subscribers as have not 





yet received their Prints are requested to apply to the 
Honorary Secretaries without delay. 

A limited number of impressions will be offered to the 
trade for sale, to assist in defraying the great cost ne- 
cessarily incurred in producing so beautiful an en- 
graving. 


\ JEST OF ENGLAND ART-UNION. 

) MDCCCXLIIL. 

ESTABLISHED FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
ART IN THE WESTERN COUNTIES. 


/ PATRON. 

The Right Rey. the Lord BISHOP of EXETER. 
VICE-PATRON. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of EGREMONT. 


PRESIDENT. 
Colonel CHARLES HAMILTON SMITH, K.H., 
..W., F.RS., F.L.S, 
—_ VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
r Charles Lemon, Bart., | W. Rashleigh, Jun., Esq., 
MP M.P 


J. B. Swete, Esq. 
Henry Woolcombe, Esq. 
Sete COMMITTEE, 
a ndon, Esq. Samuel Derry, 
Wile } pe Esq. Joseph H. Dawe, Esq. 
Chr ~ acobson, Esq. Kdmund Lockyer, Esq. 
Cant (ett tolcher, Esq. | Robert Collier, Esq. 
C “y Atk Heythuysen. Mr. George Mennie. 
| — Mr. Edward Perry. 
ut EDMUND Fry, 43, Union-street, Plymouth 
Hon. Sec 





Sie Walter Carew, Bart. 
Thomas Gill, Esq., M.P. 





Suheerine seeseription—Half-a-Gui 
Sut ; uinea. 
By apat for 1843 will receive an Engraving which 
lisue Of Theat. the high character gained by the 
Achance of © Spring of the Valley,’ rds will also have 
vil ~—e of obtaining a Prize at the Drawing, which 
The fe wae in September, 


ription Lists for 1843 are now open. 


[itrERs to an AMATEUR, or YOUNG 
| ted the Means to be RIAL COLOUR and EFFECT, 
ee, & employ i ; 
Keke. By Rongre Henpair, one eT 


pes 
These « Letters’ cont 


and would be ain many excellent precepts 
ry — be found by the Amateur a valuable onsi- 
tt-Union, July 1842, 


Publ : - 
dont by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ 
Mi, Long Sere = by T. Miller, Artists’ Colourman, 
Mreet. “Price ay Mr. Ackermann, Jun , 191, Regent- 


HE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park- 

corner. — Consisting of objects exclusively Chi- 
nese, Surpassing in extent and grandeur any similar 
display in the known world, — filling the spacious 
Saloon, 225 feet in length, and embracing upwards of 
Fifty Figures as large as Life, all fac-similes, in their 
native Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to the 
blind Mendicant; also many Thousand Specimens, 
illustrating the Appearance, Manners, and Customs of 
more than Three Hundred Million Chinese, is NOW 
OPEN, from Ten till Ten.—Admittance, 2s. 6d; Chil- 
dren under Twelve, 1s. 


ISTORICAL GROUP in MAGNIFICENT 
ARMOUR.—The PRINCE and PRINCESS in 

their splendid Cot.—The King of Prussia.—Commis- 
sioner Lin and his Consort, modelled expressly for this 
Exhibition, by Lamqua, of Canton, with the magniti- 
cent dresses worn by them. The gorgeous Coronation 
Robes of George 1V., designed by himself at a cost of 
£18,000, with the room fitted up for the purpose, is 
acknowledged to be the most 6 did sight ever seen 
by a British public—Admittance, One Shilling.— 
Open from Eleven till dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 
adame TUSSAUD and SONS, BAZAAR, BAKER- 
STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE,.—Open from Eleven 
till Ten. 


O ARTISTS.—The present Exhibition of 
Paintings of the British Artists, at the Royal 
Adelaide Gallery will terminate on the last day of 
February, and the next Exhibition will commence on 
the first day of March, on which occasion, three Prizes 
of Twenty Guineas each—Ist, For the best Historical 
Subject in Oil or Water-Colour ; 2nd, the best Land- 
scape; 3rd, for the best Specimen of the Genteel 
Familiars.—No copies will be admitted.—Pictures for 
exhibition must be sent in on or before the 20th of 
February. For further particulars, inquire of the 
Secretary, Mr. J. F. Smith. 








Just published, 
T= WATERLOO COURSING MEETING, 
including upwards of 70 Portraits, besides 18 of 
Dogs ; painted to order by Mr. RicuaxD AUSDELL, and 
engraved in the finest style of mezzotint by Mr. S. w. 
ReyYNo.ps. Size 41 inches long inches high. Price 
to Subscribers :—First Class Proofs, 47 78.; Second 
Class, £5 58.; Prints, £3 3s. 
Thomas Agnew, Manchester; and Ackermann and 
Co., London. 


HE ART UNION OF LONDON.— THE 
SAINT’S DAY.’—P. GARBANATI, WORKING 
CARVER and GILDER, 19, St. Martin’s-court, St. 
Martin’s-lane, begs respectfully to inform Subscribers 
he has finished and ready for inspection, a rich, ele- 
gant FRAME for the above Engraving, ornamented 
emblematically expressly for the subject, and gilt in 
a very superior manner in burnished gold, in imitation 
of or-motu, with the best plated glass, 27 in. by 22 in., 
£3 15s.; the same frame, in oil gold and glass, #3 3s. ; 
the same frame, in imitation of old carved oak and 
glass, £2 15s.; a fancy wood frame, either rosewood, 
maple, satin wood, or Russian maple, 3in. moulding, 
with gilt inside and glass, #1 78.; @ handsome orna- 
mented gilt frame and glass, £2; a gilt bead moulding, 
frame and glass, 18s. The above prices include mount- 
ing of engraving in an accurate manner. A List of 
the prices, and description of 18 different Frames for 
the Engravings of the ‘ Saint’s Day,’ and the Engrav- 
ings being issued by the National Art-Union, sent 
(prepaid) to any part of the kingdom.—Every article 
connected with Carving and Gilding, Plate Glass, &e., 
supplied cheaper than by any other house in the king- 











dom. 


Painter of considerable talents, has been suffering 
from illness so severe for the last two years, as to 
render him utterly i 
sion ; his means of su 
he has a young family entirely dependant on him for 
support, and has bad the misfortune recently to lose 
his wife by sudden death. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received, and speci- 
mens of his works shown, by Messrs. Welch and 
Gwynne, 24, St. James’s-street, Printsellers to the 


Royal Family. 
Published this day, elegantly bound in ultramarine gilt 
clot ice 158., 
Ae'F A M 5&. 


Author of ‘‘ Hardness,” “ The Rittmeister’s B a 
&c., with Twenty Mlastration 


Now ready, Parts I. ps 4 vere 1s., to be continued 
onthly, 
HE HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 


by Epwarp A. Moriarty, A.B., very neatly printed 
in super-royal octavo, and will be Illustrated by nearly 
Four HUNDRED SPIRITED ENGRAVINGS, in the first 
style of German Art, Ww ADOLPH MENZEL. 

London: i 
sellers. 


CASE OF EXTREME DISTRESS — 
Mr. JOHN ROBERT WILDMAN, a Portrait 


ble of pursuing his profes- 
stence are entirely exhausted ; 





By CuHartes Knox, 


ved by W. G, 
from ten on Wood by . WARREN, 
London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall-Mall. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. | 


GREAT, t lated from the German of KuaLer 


L 
George Virtue, and sojd by all Book- 





EMOIRS OF JOHN CONSTABLE, Esq., 


ot Landscape Painting. By C. R. Lesiig, R.A. 
trated with 22 Mezzotinto Engraving 
from Pictures b 
London: James Carpenter, Old Bond-street, 
BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Just published, in 4to., price #2 2s., in French boards, 
and on Royal Paper, with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates, price £4 48., half morocco, gilt tops, 

IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES, 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
iustested & Explanatory Notes and Plates, by Jonn 

Burnet, F. 


Published in 4to. price €4 10s. in French boards; 
and on royal 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, price #7 7s., 


Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 
netian, Flemish, Dutch, and 
Wood Cuts. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The pr 
1. On the ED ery 
1 Sa. 
2. On COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 
3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. Price 
8. 
4. On COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price 41 11s. 6d. 
in boards. 
This work is pertiediorty semester to the Stu- 


dent in Art in the New } 
Britannica—See the article “ Drawing.” 





Early in February will be published, 


R.A., with Notes of his Lectures on the _— 
us- 

6 by D. Lucas, 

Mr. ConsTABLE, witli a portrait. 


S., Author of ‘‘ Hints on Painting.”’ 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 





per, 4to., with proof impressions of 


TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 
English Schools; and 
rts may be had rate, 

of the EYE. Second Edi- 
tion. Price 
in boards. 


18s. in board 


ition of the Encyclopedia 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 
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THE ART-UNION. 





MESSRS. HERING and REMINGTON having been 
appointed sole Agents in Great Britain for the several 


Art-Unions of Germany, and also the leading Conti- | 


nental Publishers of Works of Art, have the honour to 
submit their List of Publications recently issued in the 
various states of Europe. It comprises the most 
Ro ular and admirable productions of the respective 
: fools, and impressions have been selected with ex- 
ceeding care. The personal inspection of the Artist 
and Amateur is respectfully invited at the Depdt, No. 
153, Regent-street, where any production of the foreign 
burins, either of recent or remote date may, be procured 
from its authentic source. 


Preparing for publication, forming a companion to the 
* Dresden Gallery,’ price 25s. per Part, 

THE GALLERY OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS. This work will consist of Lithographic 
Drawings from the unpublished paintings of the most 
celebrated Ancient and Modern Masters in the pri- 
vate collections of the Nobility and Gentry of Great 
Britain, and care bas been taken, that the subjects shall 
be of an unexceptionable and agreeable character. It 
will be published in parts of three plates, with accom- 
panying letter-press, and v.ill be executed by Hane- 
STAENGEL and other eminent German Lithographic 
Artists. Further particulars of the plan of the work 
will shortly be given ina prospectus. The subscription 
list is now open, and an early insertion 1s necessary to 
procure the finest impressions. 

In imperial folio, Nos. 1 to 27 of the Celebrated 

A Pictures of 

THE ROYAL GALLERY AT DRESDEN. 
Drawn on stone, from the originals, by Franz HAne- 
STAENGEL; with Descriptions of the Pictures, Bio- 
graphies of the Masters, &c., in French and German. 

THE PICTURE 
ROYAL MUSEUM, IN BERLIN, 
from the Originals. 

In imperial folio, 1 to 4, each containing three prints. 


THE HISTORY of the ARCHITECTURE of 
the MIDDLE AGES, containing lithographic draw- 
nn of interiors and exteriors of the principal buildings 
of Nurembe , Magdeburg, Brunswick, Munster, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Worms, &c., and of the ancient towns of 
Belgium. 

THE ENCYCLOPADIA of COSTUME, con- 
sisting of the Costumes from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth century, also Armour and Harness. To be 
published in parts of six highly-finished coloured en- 
gravings, and accompanied with letter-press in Ger- 
man and English, price about 3s. per part. 


COSTUMES, par A. Deveata, containing 
100 highly-coloured Costumes of various ages—plates 
e. 


THE BOOK of GERMAN BA 
NATIONAL AIRS, DRINKING SONGS, ~~ 


Drawn on stone 








| by F. X. Eooerr. 
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a companion volume to the “Lieder und Bilder,”’ or the 
Songs of a Painter ; illustrated with 30 highly-finished 
Etchings on Steel by the most eminent Artists of Ger- 
many, in the style of Neureuther, Retzsch, and Son- 
derland. 

LIEDER UND BILDER, Songs of a Painter ; 
containing 30 highly-finished Etchings. A few copies 
of this beautiful work have been coloured. 


BILDER UND RANDZEICHNUNGEN, a 
selection of Gefman Poems, by the most popular au- 
thors, with illustrations designed and etched by Son- 
derland. First and second Part of Vol. il. now ready. 
—Vol. I. contains 20 illustrations. 

ALBUM DEUTSCHER KUNSTLER, Al- 


bum of German Artists, contains Etchings after the 
principal Artists, 

The Second Number of Vol. II. is now ready. Vol. 
II. contains 24 Etchings, 


A SET of ENGRAVINGS illustrating the 
WALHALLA. 

A TREATISE on FRESCO, ENCAUSTIC 
and TEMPORA PAINTING. By EvGEenio LatILua. 

The FRESCO PAINTINGS of the Royal 
a ony of All Saints, at Munich. By Professor H. 

LSs. 

The GLASS PAINTINGS of the newly- 
erected Mariahilf Church at Munich, executed under 
the directions of Professor H. Hess. Lithographed 


The CELESTIAL PALM GARDEN, Ca- 
tholic Prayer-book after the old edition. By NAKA- 
TENUS, Containing Six Illustrations after E. STEINLE. 


| Engraved by Professor KELLER. 


GALLERY OF THE) 


he above Engravings separately on India Paper. 


DAS NIBELUNDGENLIED; with Illus- 
| trations after BENDEMANN and HUBNER. 


DER NIBELUNGEN NOTH; with Illus- 
trations by Scorer and NEUREUTHER. 
The INTRODUCTION of the ARTS into 


GERMANY by CHRISTIANITY d . 
GERMANY ; engraved by Ed. ain - 


The ENTRANCE of ALEXANDER the 
GREAT into BABYLON; being the subject of a 
marble frieze in the King of Denmark’s Palace of 
ey | . by THORWALDSEN. 22 plates, folio. 

e STATUES of t SIGHTEEN y - 
CES of the HOUSE o a gy ead 
1 in Steel. 

LES ARTS AU MOYEN AGE.—This mag- 
nificent and elaborate Work, the result of laborious 
study - researches, contains a faithful representa- 
tion and correct history of the Arts of the middle 
ogee, particularily of those contained in the Roman 





orres | Kohler, Kriiger, 
f PAL : : > ’ 
Heidelberg ; engraved ATINE, at the Castle of } 


| Schnorr, Sohn, 


at the Hotel de Cluny, in the famous col- | 


lection of M. du Somerard. The most 
Artists have contributed to this grand 
The Work is composed of 4 vols. in 8vo. 
containing 100 Engravings, in 26 Nos. of 4 Bn ings 
in each, highly illuminated. Independent of the Atlas, 
an Album of the same size is published, consisting of 
100 Nos., or 400 Plates, coloured and gilt. 

The above Work is divided into 10 Serves of 40 Plates 
each, which may be purchased separately. 

L’ART INDUSTRIEL, par Leow Fav- 
CHERE, Architecte-Decorateur ; engraved in Line, by 
V. FRERES. a 

L'ORNEMANISTE DES ARTS INDUS. 
TRIELS, Composé and Lithographie par Evcsxs 
JULIENNE. Nos. 1to8. 3 Plates each. 


ORNEMENS DEDIES 8 8S. A. R. la Prov 
cesse MARIE, containing 72 Plates. 


GALERIE AGUARDO choix des princi. 
paux Tableaux de la Galerie de M. le Marquis de las 
Marismas del Guadalquivir, par C. Gavagp. 


THE JOBSIADE. This — -_ 
of the “ Life, Opinions, and Deeds of Hieronimus 
the Greduass,” will be illustrated with tel Baga 
ings, after Drawings by J.,P. Ha ; 
ors. Plates in each, the letter-press in German an! 
English. 

GIRLS AT THE FOUNTAIN, after Besot- 
MANN, engraved by Frzs1xo:— Going lo Crs 
tive Israelites ; Jeremiah lamen' 

‘Bearing the Cross, after Overbeck, engrsvel uy) 
Pfl lder. , 

Pastor Bonus, after Overbeck, engraved by Grane’; 
Pietas Jesu, ditto. 

The Death of Joseph, after Overbeck, engraved by 
Steifensand. 

The Saviour’s Blessing, after Overbeck, engrar 
Prof. Keller; Joseph and Potiphar 4 Italy 
Little Children; John the Baptist Preachi ‘ Mees wi 
and Germany; the Head of an en 
the Daughters of Jethro; Hagar in NCIBNNES 

MUSEE des ARMES RARES, ANSI 
et ORIENTALES de 8. M. L’EMPERE 
les RUSSIES. Parts 1 to 12. 


Works ready and preparing for i 
Line Engravings and ag en ve 
After Becker, , Bendemann, i ; 
Fihrich, Haach, : rants, beer Ne 
Lessitfsehel, chi 
- ‘Schroedter, ; j 
; also, scnefler | 
Roche, Robert, 
others. 


beck, Pliiddemann, 
Sonderiand, 
Steinle, Stilke, Veit, Wim 

Jacobs, Johannot, Paul dela 
Schopin, Horace Vernet, and 
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ING AND REMINGTON, 
a 153, Regent-street. 
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NOTES ON BRITISH COSTUME. 
PART THE THIRD.* 


BY FREDERICK W. FAIRHOLT. 
THE PLANTAGENETS. 

Toattempt to narrate all the varieties of fashion 
introduced during the reign of Richard II. in the 
space allotted me is an evident impossibility. 
The freaks of ever-changing fashion were as 
varied as the whim and extravagance of the 
many courtiers who thronged the palace of the 
king—himself the greatest fop. 

His effigy, and that of his queen, Anne of Bo- 
hemia, in Westminster Abbey, are remarkable for 
the costly splendour of their habiliments and 
their evident accuracy of portraiture. The king’s 
hait, which is ample and flowing, is confined 
round the temples by a narrow band ; his mous- 
tachios are trimmed close, as also is his beard, 
‘xcept two small and pendant tufts that 
hang from each side of the chin. The queen’s 
hair is also confined by a band, and is allowed to 
flow down the back in great profusion. The 
exceeding splendour of the dresses are, how- 
‘ver, the most remarkable points for consider- 
ation, They are embroidered all over with the 
royal badges and devices, and decorated with 
< and elaborate borders. The letters % and @, 
le of the white hart, crowned and chained, 

¢ sun emerging from a cloud, and the broom 
Plant 4 cover the entire dress. His queen’s, still 
—_ costly and elaborate, is decorated with her 
oo gp | the ostrich, the interlaced band or 
bey ad the R—, joined by a band or chain, 

“" Tegally crowned. They are much the finest 

* Continued from page 9 petals wae. Rs 

Or Planta genista, a spri i 
worn in the cap of the 4 te Sh ‘the family, 


Geo 
to ne, le | » from which circumstance it is sa 
erived its name of Plantagenet. 


iat a 


a 





examples we possess of the fashion of embroider- 
ing the dress with heraldic insignia.* 

The famous portrait of Richard II., in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, is~another fine exantple of 
the usual dress of a monarch, who, with his 
courtiers, seems to have set no bounds to extrava- 
gance in clothing. His dalmatic in this picture 
is embroidered all over with roses and the letter 
% ; his robe is lined with ermine, with a deep 
collar of the same material covering the shoulders, 
and fastened round the neck by a band and clasp 
of the most costly jewelled ornaments. His shoes 
(like those upon the effigy) are also richly em- 
broidered and set with stones; and his crown, 
sceptre, and orb, are very elegant and splendid. 

There is also an engraving, by Hollar, from a 
picture at Wilton, of this monarch, in a different 
but equally gorgeous costume. 

The fashion of embroidering the dress with 
heraldic devices, family badges, or initial letters 
of the name, and mottoes used by the wearer, 
became common during this period. The edges 
were also cut into various shapes, of leaves, &c., 
and richly decorated with elaborate workman- 
ship, being frequently set with precious stones. 
The servants of the nobility were also sump- 
tuously attired, and a universal extravagance in 
dress reigned through the nation. “ Every man,” 
says Harding, in his chronicle, “desiring to sur- 
pass his fellows in costly clothing of silk, satin, 
or damask,” and with the universal feeling that 
seems to pervade ancient and modern dandyism, 
never troubling themselves about the payment 
for these articles of extravagance. Harding 
adds, that— 

“ Cut worke was great both in court and towns, 
Both in men’s hoods, and also in their gowns; 
Embroidery and fur and goldsmith’s work all new, 
In many a wyse each day they did renew;”’ 

and that no array so rich, costly, and precious 
was known either before or since. 

The reader of English history, during this 
troublesome period, might imagine that the 
heroes of chivalry, the knights and warriors of 
the age, those models of courtesy and bravery, 
who frequently, upon the battle-field, 

** Lay down to rest with corslet laced, 
Pillowed on buckler, cold and hard, ’ 
would at court be exceptions to the general 
love of effeminate finery. Quite the reverse. 


The hero 
“ sheathed in steel, 
With belted sword, and spur on hee!,’’ 


leaving the scene of war, or the lists of the tourna- 
ment, arrayed himself with a softness and luxu- 
riance so perfectly feminine, that the declaration 
of the satirists of the age, that it really was diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to distinguish the sexes 
if the face was turned aside, becomes strictly 
true. For proof, take the following illustration, 
copied from one of the most extraordinary and 





* indebted to Mr. Hollis, who has delineated 
Pek 12 in his “ Monumental Effigies,”’ for their 
restoration. The patterns were concealed by the dirt 
been executed in delicate indentations 
or series of dots, and their existence doubted, and 
positively denied, till his patience and perseverance 
again brought them to light. 





valuable manuscripts in the National Collection. 
It represents a knight and a gentleman in civil 
costume ; and is the first illumination in the vol. 
marked No. 1319 of the Harleian Collection, 
which is a metrical history in French of the 
adventures of Richard II., from the period of his 
last expedition into Ireland to his death in 1399 ; 
and was “ composed by a French gentleman of 
mark, who was in the suite of the said king,” and 
who prevailed on a noble knight of his acquaint- 
ance to leave France and join Richard in his 
wars. The illumination represents the author 
of the work addressing this knight and proposing 
the journey. The amplitude and splendour of 
the dresses, with their sleeves reaching to the 
ground, and ornamented at the edges by being 
cut into leaves and other patterns, will at 
once be noticed. The whole of the illumi- 
nations in this beautiful and valuable historic 
manuscript, the work of an eye-witness of 
the extraordinary events in our history im- 
mortalized by Shakspere, are by far the finest 
authority for the costume of this period, and for 
Shakspere’s drama. With such accuracy are they 
executed, that the various personages of the 
narrative may always be traced by feature as well 
as by dress; and from these miniatures the por- 
traits of the Earl of Northumberland, and others 
have been enlarged for Harding’s “ Shakspere 
Portraits.”* The whole series, sixteen in number, 
have been beautifully engraved in the twentieth 
volume of the “ Archelogia,” where the poem 
(to which all our historians have been greatly in- 
debted) is printed entire, with a prose transla- 
tion. 

It must not be imagined that long, wide, and 
flowing gowns were the only dresses of the 
fashionables of the period. They were sometimes 
worn in the opposite extreme, and so short that 
they did not reach the hips; a fashion loudly 
complained of as indelicate by the clerical 
satirists of the times, who, indeed, found much 
that they might reasonably object to. The 
figure to the right in the engraving here given, 
will display this fashion, which looks sufficiently 





absurd in conjunction with the wide sleeve of 
this article of apparel. The three figures in the 
original manuscript are believed to represent the 
uncles of Richard II., the Dukes of Lancaster, 
York, and Gloucester. It has been carefully 
traced from the original illumination, and placed 


upon the wood-block from that tracing, that no 
possible change of form, however 
take place, and warrant a supposition the ex- 





* An instance of their minute may be men- 
tioned. Bolingbroke is depicted in a black dress and 
dark-coloured armour. He was in mourning at this 
period for the death of his father. 
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travagance of dress here delineated was in any 
way caricatured, The hair of these noblemen is 
bound by jewelled circlets round the forehead ; 
one carries a hat similar to that worn by the 
central figure. The spreading dark cuff of the 
sleeve is a peculiarity of this age, as are also the 
enormously long toes which became so fashionable, 
and were termed crackowes ; being so named, says 
Mr. Planché, from the city of Cracow. Poland 
and Bohemia, having been incorporated by 
John, the grandfather of Richard’s Queen, and 
the fashion probably imported from thence. 
They are compared to “ devil’s claws,” by a con- 
temporary writer, who says, that they were 
fustened to the knees with chains of gold and 
silver. But one representation of crackowes thus 
fastened has been recorded, and in that instance 
they are secured to the girdle. Smith, in his 
“ Ancient Costume of England,” has cited this 
picture, which he informs us is preserved in the 
castle of Kielberg, in Swabia, and is a full length 
portrait of James I. of Scotland ; but the chain and 
ornamental loop hanging round the left leg of 
one of the figures in the above group, may be one 
of these fastenings through which the toes were 
drawn. It is the only approach to it that I am en- 
abled to depict ; but the fashion of thus securing 
the toes, and enabling the wearers to walk with- 
out confusion, is well authenticated by contem- 
porary narrators of this inconvenient absurdity. 

The shape of the ladies’ costume continued the 
same as that before described, except that the 
long streamers or tippets (as with the men) were 
discarded, and the dress elaborated with orna- 
mental and heraldic devices, and frequently party- 
coloured. 

The poems of Chaucer—the Shakspere of the 
middle ages, and certainly the most original and 
extraordinary writer that England up to that 
period had produced,—to whom Spenser so af- 
fectionately alludes, as 


“ Old Dan Geffrey, in whose gentle spright 
The pure well-head of poetry did dwell” — 


has, in his immortal “ Canterbury Tales,” given us 
the best information connected with the costume 
of the different grades in English society during 
this reign. 

The young squire was dressed in a short gown 
with sleeves long and wide, embroidered all over 
with white and red flowers, and his hair was as 
carefully curled as if each lock had been laid ina 
press. His yeoman wag clad in a coat and hood 
of green, with a horn slung across his shoulders 
by a green baldrick, like a good forester. Under 
his belt was fixed a sheaf of arrows, tipped with 
peacock’s feathers; a sword and buckler on one 
side, and a “ gay dagger” on the other. In one 
hand he bore a bow, and upon his arm a gay 
bracer ; while a silver figure of St. Christopher, 
his patron Saint, ornamented his breast. The 
merchant had a forked beard, and was arrayed ina 
party-coloured or motley dress; he wore a hat 
of Flanders beaver, and his shoes were “ clasped 
fair and fetously.” The Frankelein, or country 
xentleman, is described as wearing at his girdle 
an anelace and gipciere. The haberdasher, car- 
penter, weaver, dyer, and tapestry-worker, were 
clothed in the livery of their various companies ; 
their pouches, girdles, and knives, wrought with 
silver, and “ not with brass.” The shipman was 
habited in a gown of “ falding,” or coarse cloth, 
reaching to the knee, a dagger hung under his 
arm by a lace passing round his neck. The poor 
ploughman wore a simple tabard, a jacket or 

The miller had a beard as broud 
gu wore a white coat and blue hood, 
nd buckler by his side. The reeve 
i his beard close shaved, and his 
pund the ears and at the top of 
riest’s ; and he wore a long sur- 
a sky-coloured or bluish gray 
tucked like a friar’s gown about 

ed a rusty blade by his side. 


we may notice the wife of Bath, 
may be taken as a good example 
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of that of the other classes of the commonalty ; 
she wore kerchiefs on her head of fine cloth upon 
Sundays, that “ weighed a pound ;” scarlet hose, 
with moist new shoes. Her travelling dress was 
a wimple, a hat as broad as a buckler or 
target, anda mantle. In the course of the Tales 
many other illustrations of costume will occur ; 
that of the carpenter’s wife in the Miller’s Tale 
may be cited as an instance. She wore a girdle 
“ barred all of silk,” a white “ barme-cloth” or 
apron, fall of gores, or formed perhaps of patch- 
work, The collar of her shift was embroidered 
before and behind with black silk, and fastened 
by a brooch as big asthe boss of a buckler. Upon 
her head she wore a white “ volupere,” or cap 
tied with tapes, and a broad silk fillet round her 
head. At her girdle hung a leather purse orna- 
mented with metal buttons and silk tassels ; her 
shoes were laced high upon her legs. 

The Parson’s Tale contains some severe allu- 
sions to the fashions in general, and details much 
information in the illustration of their peculiar- 
ities, with the reasons for condemning them held 
by the soberer kind of people. 

The ecclesiastical costume is chiefly remarkable 
for an increase of splendour. The vestments of 
the clergy were richly embroidered with figures 
or flowers, and other ornaments of the most 
elaborate workmanship, and the borders some- 
times were set with precious stones; while upon 
the workmanship of the mitres and crosiers of the 
clerical dignitaries the art of the goldsmith and 
jeweller was exhausted in exquisite invcytions. 
The effigy of John de Sheppey, Bishop of 


Rochester, who was consecrated to the sce in 
1352, and died 1360 (engraved in the thirty- 
fifth volame of the “ Archeeologia,” with an 
account of its discovery), is a fine example 
of the clerical splendour of the period. He 
wears @ mitre elaborately wrought and set with 
jewels. The collar of his chasuble or cope 
is also richly wrought, and stands up freely 
round the neck ; it has a pattern all over it. 
The «lalmatic is covered with rich florid em- 
broidery. The alb is also embroidered in front 
with a species of flower arranged like an X, and 
which may be supposed to represent a Greek 
cross. His gloves are richly embroidered and 
jewelled on the back—a mark of high dignity in 
church and state; and he carries over his left 
arm the maniple, a narrow strip of embroidered 
cloth, which originally was a napkin used for 
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The two figures here, copied from brasses, are 
good illustrations of the ordinary clerical costume. 
The effigy of Richard Thaseburgh, who died in 
1387, in Heylesdon Church, Norfolk, is copied 
from Cotman’s “‘ Monumental Brasses.” It ise 
good example of a priest fully habited for the 
altar. He wears a chasuble, ot cope, with a rich 
collar, beneath which appears the ends of the 
stole. The alb is decorated in the front, and a 
embroidered maniple is upon the left arm. The 
other effigy is in the church of the Hospital of 
St. Cross, near Winchester, and represents John 
de Campden, the grand vicar and confidential 
friend of the great Wykeham, and who was ap- 
pointed master of the hospital in 1382, He 
wears the rotchet, the alb, and the stole. 

My space warns me of the necessity of doing 
no more than again referring to “ the honoar of 
English tongue”—Chaucer—for much that is 
curious in the way of information upon this 
point. The monk in the “ Canterbury Pilgrimage” 
is luxuriously habited ; among other expensive 
articles, are noticed— 

is his sleeves purfiled at the hand 
With gris, and that the finest of the land;* 
And for to fasten his hood under his chin, 
He had of gold ywrought a curious pin.” 

The parish clerk Absolon, in the Miller's 
Tale, is richly dressed in red hose, @ sky 
blue kirtle ornamented with points, or %, 
and over all a white surplice, “with Paule’s 
windows carven on his shoes;” that is, thy 
were cut or embroidered like panes of gla, + 
fashion previously treated of, and of which = 
examples have occurred in the illustrations t» 
these notes. The ploughman rails at the cles? 
in unmeasured terms for their almost 
luxuriance. 

The various orders of monks that now wer 
established in England were the Benedictine, 
the earliest introduced into our island -e~ 
been probably brought in by St. Augustine, - 
first gencrally established in the tenth century ™ 
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St. Dunstan. In 1128 the Cistercians or Ber- 
pardines were introduced ; and in 1180 the Car- 
thusians ; in the thirteenth century a formidable 
rival to the regularly-established monks, ap- 
ared in the new religious order of Mendicant 
Friars. The Dominicans, or Black Friars (also 
known as preaching friars), and the Franciscans 
or Grey Friars (also called Cordeliers), were esta- 
blished by the Pope's authority in 1216 and 
1228. Of many other orders which soon sprung 
imitation of these, all were eventually sup- 
ssed except two—the Carmelites, or White 
Friars, and the Augustines, also known, as well 
as the Franciscans, by the name of Grey Friars, 
from the colour of theircloaks. For the costume 
of these popular religious orders we must refer 
the reader to the plates in the last splendid edi- 
tion of Dugdale’s “* Monasticon.” 

The most interesting military class of the earlier 
period of the Plantagenets were the Knights 
Templars, a body of men called into existence by 
the various pilgrimages undertaken to the Holy 
land, and elevated into importance by the Cru- 
sading mania of Richard I., and other romantic 
warriors. The dangers that beset a pilgrim on 
all sides from his first landing in Palestine, and 
the frequent sacrifices of life to Mahommedan 
hatred and prejudice, determined nine valiant and 
pious knights to form themselves into a band for 
their especial protection, and to bind themselves 
bya vow to save them harmless during their 
religious sojourning in that country. Sento a 
life of piety and chastity, eschewing pomp and 
tiches, and uniting the character of monk and 
soldier, they attracted the attention of the world ; 
and all moneys sent to them from Christian 
| countries were religiously devoted to the service 

of the pilgrim and his advantage, while remain- 

ing under their protection. Their ultimate wealth, 
their power, their fall, and the many cruel and 
| unjustifiable proceedings commenced and carried 
out by jealousy and avarice, ending in their sup- 
pression and destruction, in many instances by 
the cruellest tortures, are matters for the his- 
torian to narrate; and which, when read, leave 
an indelible impression upon the mind of the 
cruelty that may pass under the name of justice, 
chm pope demeee io wlodinestod by dusige’ 
e - 

ing men, — enforced by appeals to man’s wok 
passions. 1ey were as much the objects of 
jealousy to their rivals, the more ancient Sede of 

Knights Hospitallers, whose more immediate pro- 

a it was to provide lodgings for poor pil- 

grims and attend to their wants ; but which 

eventually became a military order, owing to the 
success of the Templars, and in imitation of 
them ; and the two hodies regarding each other 
with much hatred, would turn their arms against 
their rivals, instead of mutual attacks upon “foul 

Paynims ;” and thus the warriors who had sworn 

to protect all comers and oppose all foes to Chris- 

lianity, forgetting its first and greatest precept— 
anny —would strew the field with their brother 

levers, leaving the “ Heathen hounds” they 
rt al en cota sensibly strengthened by their 

a distinction in dress between a Knight 

- = and a Knight Hospitaller, consisted in 

antle, which was thrown over the shoulders 
and hung upon the ground. The Templar’s 
> pg white, with a red cross upon the 
ceieal Lh. 1¢ Hospitaller’s black, with a white 
etched b Bote position. Good engravings were 
of both A ollar, for “ Dugdale’s Monasticon,” 
hese dresses, and they may be seen in 

the last edition of that work.* 
m... — in the Temple Church, London, 
€ nine in number, and are known 
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“ Knight Templars,” are certainly the finest and 
most interesting collection of monumental 
effigies possessed by any one church in the king- 
dom. As works of Art they are deeply interest- 


_ing, from the correct idea they give of the state 


of sculpture at this early period ; and they ex- 
hibit the military costume as it is said to have 
been worn at the Crusades, and with the addi- 
tion then invented to suit the torrid climate in 
which the “ warriors of the Cross” fought. Thus 
itis said, that the surcoat, or tunic without sleeves, 
worn over the iron armour of the knights, was 
adopted to veil that defence which was apt to 
heat with the sun to a degree that would render 
it inconvenient to the wearer. The figure here 
engraved from one of these effigies, displays this 








surcoat hanging lower than the ringed hauberk 
beneath ; it had also the advantage of distin- 
guishing different nations by its colour and form 
when congregated on the battle plain. The 
chausses of the knight are also formed with rings 
set edgewise; which Bohadin, the Secretary of 
Saladin, speaks ofas excellent protections from the 
arrows of their opponents, which, he declares, 
stuck upon them without injury to the wearer. 
“T have seen,” says he, “ not one or two, but 
nearly ten sticking upon a soldier.” The large 
shield of the knight is supported by an orna- 
mented strap passing across the shoulder; a 
similar one crosses the waist towards the right 
side where the sword hangs. His hands are 
crossed upon the breast, probably with the same 
intention that the legs of other efligies of this 
class are placed in a similar position, to indicate 
their militant profession of the cross, and are 
covered by the chain-mail not separated for the 
fingers ; and he wears a plastron de fer, or cap of 
iron ; which is still sometimes in use at this period. 
The figure is altogether a good illustration of the 
military costume now worn. 

In the helmets the principal changes would 
appear to have taken place, their heat and incon- 
venience being modified in various ways, without 
exactly rendering the wearer less secure ; although 
the necessity for guarding the face from a sword 
cut, now that the nasal was abandoned, led to 
the perfect envelopement of the head in the barrel- 
shaped helmet worn during the reign of Richard 
1. Some few varieties have been selected in the ac- 
companying engraving. Fig. 1, from an effigy 
in the Temple Church, shows the hood of chain- 
mail drawn over and enveloping the head, and 
which continued in use until the reign of Edward 
III.; and in some instances it is shown thrown 
back and lying on the shoulders, in the manner 
of the cloth hoods. Fig. 2, from the effigy 
of William Longespée, the natural son of Henry 














II. by Rosamond de Clifford (the “ Fair Rosa- 

mond” of the old writers and ballad-makers), 

who died in 1226, and is buried in Salisbury 

Cathedral. His head is in this instance also 

covered with the hauberk: it takes its shape 

probably from a cylindrical defence for the head 

beneath, similar to that upon fig. 4. “ There are 

authorities of the time of Edward I.,” says 

Meyrick, “to show that this under-cap was of 
steel,” the upper one being styled a “ coif de 
mailies.” Fig. 3,from an effigy in the Temple 

Church, gives us the steel helmet, or “ chapelle 
de fer,” entirely, like No, 2, covering the mouth 
and face, except the nose and eyes. Fig. 4, also 
from the Temple Church, depicts the helmet upon 
the figure of Geoffry de Magnaville ; it is a plain 
round cap of metal, bearing an unlucky re- 
semblance to an inverted saucepan, and secured 
by a strap or band of iron beneath the chin. 
The face, however, has been much injured, and 
this part is not to be distinctly comprehended. 
Figs. 5 and 6 are two views of the helmet upon 
a figure of a Knight Templar in Walkerne 
Church, Hertfordshire, and are copied from Mr. 
Hollis’s beautiful engraving. They are interest- 
ing delineations of the barrel-shaped case for the 
head now invented, and having the slit in front for 
the purpose of enabling the wearer to see, and 
the holes at bottom to allow him to breathe in 
this most inconvenient case of metal ; which also 
has the addition of a face-guard in the centre, 
passing for an extra protection before the visual 
opening. None but those who have placed an 
antique helmet on the head can form an idea of 
the hot, confined, and oppressive sensation pro- 
duced on first putting them on. 

The heat and heaviness of this armour occa- 
sioned the invention of yamboised or pour- 
pointed coverings for protection in war, and 
which are also said to have been invented during 
the Crusades. They were made of stitched and 
padded leather or cloth, or quilted and stuffed 
with wool, and they derived the name of pour- 
point from the punctures with which they were 
covered. 

John of Salisbury, in the time of Henry II., 
complains of the effeminacy of the knights, 
at a period when modern readers of romances 
founded upon the adventures of the Knights 
Crusaders fancy nothing but daring and bravery 
was known. He declares the majority think of 
war only for display, and condemns their love of 
finery and personal decoration. Their shields are 
splendidly decorated, he says, and “ if a piece of 
gold, miniam, or any colour of the rainbow 
should fall from them, their garrulous tongues 
would make it an everlasting memorial” of their 
prowess in war. No bad illustfation of the 
gaiety of decoration indulged in by these gentle- 
men, or of the unchangeableness of human nature 
in its faults and follies through all times, ancient 
as well as modern. 

In addition to the sword and spear, the 
warrior occasionally wielded the martel de fer, 
a weapon combining a hammer and pick, aod 


' which did great execution among the armed 





























travagance of dress here delineated was in any 
way caricatured. The hair of these noblemen is 
bound by jewelled circlets round the forehead ; 
one carrics a hat similar to that worn by the 
central figure. The spreading dark cuff of the 
sleeve is a peculiarity of this age, as are also the 
enormously long toes which became so fashionable, 
and were termed crackowes ; being so named, says 
Mr. Planché, from the city of Cracow. Poland 
and Bohemia, having been incorporated by 
Joln, the grandfather of Richard’s Queen, and 
the fashion probably imported from thence. 
They are compared to “ devil’s claws,” by a con- 
temporary writer, who says, that they were 
fastened to the knees with chains of gold and 
silver. But one representation of crackowes thus 
fastened has been recorded, and in that instance 
they are secured to the girdle. Smith, in his 
“ Ancient Costume of England,” has cited this 
picture, which he informs us is preserved in the 
castle of Kielberg, in Swabia, and is a full length 
portrait of James I. of Scotland ; but the chain and 
ornamental loop hanging round the left leg of 
one of the figures in the above group, may be one 
of these fastenings through which the toes were 
drawn. It is the only approach to it that I am en- 
abled to depict ; but the fashion of thus securing 
the toes, and enabling the wearers to walk with- 
out confusion, is well authenticated by contem- 
porary narrators of this inconvenient absurdity. 

The shape of the ladies’ costume continued the 
same as that before described, except that the 
long streamers or tippets (as with the men) were 
discarded, and the dress elaborated with orna- 
mental and heraldic devices, and frequently party- 
coloured. 

The poems of Chaucer—the Shakspere of the 
middle ages, and certainly the most original and 
extraordinary writer that England up to that 
period had produced,—to whom Spenser so af- 
fectionately alludes, as 


“ Old Dan Geffrey, in whose gentle spright 
The pure well-head of poetry did dwell” — 


has, in his immortal “ Canterbury Tales,” given us 
the best information connected with the costume 
of the different grades in English society during 
this reign. 

The young squire was dressed in a short gown 
with sleeves long and wide, embroidered all over 
with white and red flowers, and his hair was as 
carefully curled as if each lock had been laid ina 
press. His yeoman wag clad in a coat and hood 
of green, with a horn slung across his shoulders 
by a green baldrick, like a good forester. Under 
his belt was fixed a sheaf of arrows, tipped with 
peacock’s feathers; a sword and buckler on one 
side, and a “ gay dagger” on the other. In one 
hand he bore a bow, and upon his arm a gay 
bracer ; while a silver figure of St. Christopher, 
his patron Saint, ornamented his breast. The 
merchant had a forked beard, and was arrayedina 
party-coloured or motley dress; he wore a hat 
of Flanders beaver, and his shoes were “ clasped 
fair and fetously.” The Frankelein, or country 
gentleman, is described as wearing at his girdle 
an anelace and gipciere. The haberdasher, car- 
penter, weaver, dyer, and tapestry-worker, were 
clothed in the livery of their various companies ; 
their pouches, girdles, and knives, wrought with 
silver, and “ not with brass.” The shipman was 
habited in a gown of “ falding,” or coarse cloth, 
reaching to the knee, a dagger hung under his 
arm by a lace passing round his neck. The poor 
ploughman wore a simple tabard, a jacket or 

The miller had a beard as broud 
a wore a white coat and blue hood, 
i and buckler by his side. The reeve 
BA his beard close shaved, and his 
pund the ears and at the top of 
@riest’s ; and he wore a long sur- 
a sky-coloured or bluish gray 
1 like a friar’s gown about 

ed a rusty blade by his side. 
we may notice the wife of Bath, 
whose costume may be taken as a good example 
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of that of the other classes of the commonalty ; 
she wore kerchiefs on her head of fine cloth upon 
Sundays, that “ weighed a pound ;” scarlet hose, 
with moist new shoes. Her travelling dress was 
a wimple, a hat as broad as a buckler or 
target, and a mantle. In the course of the Tales 
many other illustrations of costume will occur ; 
that of the carpenter’s wife in the Miller’s Tale 
may be cited as an instance. She wore a girdle 
“ barred all of silk,” a white “ barme-cloth” or 
apron, full of gores, or formed perhaps of patch- 
work, The collar of her shift was embroidered 
before and behind with black silk, and fastened 
by a brooch as big asthe boss of a buckler. Upon 
her head she wore a white “ volupere,” or cap 
tied with tapes, and a broad silk fillet round her 
head, At her girdle hung a leather purse orna- 
mented with metal buttons and silk tassels ; her 
shoes were laced high upon her legs. 

The Parson’s Tale contains some severe allu- 
sions to the fashions in general, and details much 
information in the illustration of their peculiar- 
ities, with the reasons for condemning them held 
by the soberer kind of people. 

The ecclesiastical costume is chiefly remarkable 
for an increase of splendour. The vestments of 
the clergy were richly embroidered with figures 
or flowers, and other ornaments of the most 
elaborate workmanship, and the borders some- 
times were set with precious stones; while upon 
the workmanship of the mitres and crosiers of the 
clerical dignitaries the art of the goldsmith and 
jeweller was exhausted in exquisite inveytions. 
The effigy of John de Sheppey, Bishop of 


Rochester, who was consecrated to the sce in 
1352, and died 1360 (engraved in the thirty- 
fifth volame of the “ Archwologia,” with an 
account of its discovery), is a fine example 
of the clerical splendour of the period. He 
wears @ mitre elaborately wrought and set with 
jewels. The collar of his chasuble or cope 
is also richly wrought, and stands up freely 
round the neck ; it has a pattern all over it. 
The dalmatic is covered with rich florid em- 
broidery. The alb is also embroidered in front 
with a species of flower arranged like an X, and 
which may be supposed to represent a Greek 
cross. His gloves are richly embroidered and 
jewelled on the back—a mark of high dignity in 
church and state; and he carries over his left 
arm the maniple, a narrow strip of embroidered 
cloth, which originally was a napkin used for 
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The two figures here, copied from brasses, are 
good illustrations of the ordinary clerical costume. 
The effigy of Richard Thaseburgh, who died in 
1387, in Heylesdon Church, Norfolk, is copied 
from Cotman’s “‘ Monumental Brasses.” It isa 
good example of a priest fully habited for the 
altar. He wears a chasuble, or cope, with a rich 
collar, beneath which appears the ends of the 
stole. The alb is decorated in the front, and an 
embroidered maniple is upon the left arm. The 
other effigy is in the church of the Hospital of 
8t. Cross, near Winchester, and represents John 
de Campden, the grand vicar and confidential 
friend of the great Wykeham, and who was ap- 
pointed master of the hospital in 1382, He 
wears the rotchet, the alb, and the stole. 

My space warns me of the necessity of doing 
no more than again referring to “ the honour of 
English tongue”—Chaucer—for much that is 
curious in the way of information upon this 
point. The monk in the “ Canterbury Pilgrimage” 
is luxuriously habited ; among other expensive 
articles, are noticed— 

° his sleeves purfiled at the hand 
With gris, and that the finest of the land ;* 
And for to fasten his hood under his chin, 
He had of gold ywrought a curious pin.” 

The parish clerk Absolon, in the Millers 
Tale, is richly dressed in red hose, a sky- 
blue kirtle ornamented with pointe, or %, 
and over all a white surplice, “with Paule’s 
windows carven on his shoes;” that is, they 
were cut or embroidered like panes of gia, # 
fashion previously treated of, and of which mary 
examples have occurred in the illustrations tv 
these notes. The ploughman rails at the clergy 
in unmeasured terms for their almost 
luxuriance. 

The various orders of ou now were 
established in England were the , 
the earliest introduced into our island ae 
been probably brought in by St. Augustine, 7 
first gencrally established in the tenth century °) 


v 
* Garments thus “ purfiled,” or bordered with or 
furs, as “ gris,”’ miniveer, or ermin, were sad bY 
quest among the wealthy clergy, who were restraine’ 
clerical ordinances from an imitation of the fashions 
freaks and follies of the times; and of which restr” 
it became necessary frequently to rem 
therefore indulged eee a an oth 
most expensive mater \ : 
coibnary' costume, while their official dresses 











wiping any impurities from the sacramental cup, 


of the most costly and ornamental materials, 
were unsparingly adopted, 
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In 1128 the Cistercians or Ber- 
pardines were introduced ; and in 1180 the Car- 
thusians ; in the thirteenth century a formidable 
rival to the regularly-established monks, ap- 

ared in the new religious order of Mendicant 
Friars. The Dominicans, or Black Friars (also 
known as preaching friars), and the Franciscans 
or Grey Friars (also called Cordeliers), were esta- 
blished by the Pope’s authority in 1216 and 
1223. Of many other orders which soon sprung 
up in imitation of these, all were eventually sup- 
pressed. except two—the Carmelites, or White 
Friars, and the Augustines, also known, as well 
as the Franciscans, by the name of Grey Friars, 
from the colour of theircloaks. For the costume 
of these popular religious orders we must refer 
the reader to the plates in the last splendid edi- 
tion of Dugdale’s “* Monasticon.” 

The most interesting military class of the earlier 
period of the Plantagenets were the Knights 
Templars, a body of men called into existence by 
the various pilgrimages undertaken to the Holy 
Land, and elevated into importance by the Cru- 
sading mania of Richard I., and other romantic 
warriors. The dangers that beset a pilgrim on 
all sides from his first landing in Palestine, and 
the frequent sacrifices of life to Mahommedan 
hatred and prejudice, determined nine valiant and 
pious knights to form themselves into a band for 
their especial protection, and to bind themselves 
bya vow to save them harmless during their 
religions sojourning in that country. Leading a 
life of piety and chastity, eschewing pomp and 
riches, and uniting the character of monk and 
soldier, they attracted the attention of the world ; 

| and all moneys sent to them from Christian 
| countries were religiously devoted to the service 
| ofthe pilgrim and his advantage, while remain- 
ing under their protection. Their ultimate wealth, 
their power, their fall, and the many cruel and 
unjustifiable proceedings commenced and carried 
out by jealousy and avarice, ending in their sup- 
pression and destruction, in many instances by 
the cruellest tortures, are matters for the his- 
torian to narrate ; and which, when read, leave 
an indelible impression upon the mind of the 


St. Danstan. 


and be sanctioned by the greatest of the land, 
when popular clamour is misdirected by design- 
ing men, and enforced by appeals to man’s worst 
passions. They were as much the objects of 


Knights Hospitallers, whose more immediate pro- 
vince it was to provide lodgings for poor pil- 
grims and attend to their wants ; but which 
eventually became a military order, owing to the 
success of the Templars, and in imitation of 
them ; and the two hodies regarding each other 
with much hatred, would turn their arms against 
their rivals, instead of mutual attacks upon “foul 
Paynims ;” and thus the warriors who had sworn 
to protect all comers and oppose all foes to Chris- 
tunity, forgetting its first and greatest precept— 
charity—would strew the field with their brother 
believers, leaving the “‘ Heathen hounds” they 
%0 much despised, sensibly strengthened by their 
sinful weakness, 

The distinction in dress between a Knight 
Taglar and a Knight Hospitaller, consisted in 
the mantle, which was thrown over the shoulders 
and hung upon the ground. The Templar’s 
+ yr was white, with a red cross upon the 
eit side; the Hospitaller’s black, with a white 
oa o the same position. Good engravings were 
ie A: Hollar, for “ Dugdale’s Monasticon,” 
th these dresses, and they may be scen in 
the last edition of that work.* 
which effigies in the Temple Church, London, 
on Kase nine in number, and are known 
“shout England and elsewhere as the 





A Scott is not to be depended on for accu- 
¥, When he describes the ‘Templar in “ Ivanhoe” as 
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digit in sntite mantle, upon which is a black cross of 

Temple S. Such a cross was never worn by either 
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“ Knight Templars,” are certainly the finest and ] 


most interesting collection of monumental 
effigies by any one church in the king- 
dom, As works of Art they are deeply interest- 
ing, from the correct idea they give of the state 
of sculpture at this early period ; and they ex- 


“hibit the inilitary costume as it is said to have 


been worn at the Crusades, and with the addi- 
tion then invented to suit the torrid climate in 
which the “ warriors of the Cross” fought. Thus 
itissaid, that the surcoat, or tunic without sleeves, 
worn over the iron armour of the knights, was 
adopted to veil that defence which was apt to 
heat with the sun to a degree that would render 
it inconvenient to the wearer. The figure here 
engraved from one of these effigies, displays this 








surcoat hanging lower than the ringed hauberk 
beneath ; it had also the advantage of distin- 
guishing different nations by its colour and form 
when congregated on the battle plain. The 
chausses of the knight are also formed with rings 
set edgewise; which Bohadin, the Secretary of 
Saladin, speaks of as excellent protections from the 
arrows of their opponents, which, he declares, 
stuck upon them without injury to the wearer. 
“T have seen,” says he, “ not one or two, but 
nearly ten sticking upon a soldier.” The large 
shield of the knight is supported by an orna- 
mented strap passing across the shoulder; a 
similar one crosses the waist towards the right 
side where the sword hangs. His hands are 
crossed upon the breast, probably with the same 
intention that the legs of other effigies of this 
class are placed in a similar position, to indicate 
their militant profession of the cross, and are 
covered by the chain-mail not separated for the 
fingers ; and he wears a plastron de fer, or cap of 
iron ; which is still sometimes in use at this period. 
The figure is altogether a good illustration of the 
military costume now worn. 

In the helmets the principal changes would 
appear to have taken place, their heat and incon- 
venience being modified in various ways, without 
exactly rendering the wearer less secure ; although 
the necessity for guarding the face from a sword 
cut, now that the nasal was abandoned, led to 
the perfect envelopement of the head in the barrel- 
shaped helmet worn during the reign of Richard 
1. Some few varieties have been selected in the ac- 
companying engraving. Fig. 1, from an effigy 
in the Temple Church, shows the hood of chain- 
mail drawn over and enveloping the head, and 
which continued in use until the reign of Edward 
III.; and in some instances it is shown throwe 
back and lying on the shoulders, in the manner 
Fig. 2, from the effigy 
of William Longespée, the natural son of Henry 











II. by Rosamond de Clifford (the “ Fair Rosa- 
mond” of the old writers and ballad-makers), 
who died in 1226, and is buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral. His head is in this instance also 
covered with the hauberk: it takes its shape 
probably from a cylindrical defence for the head 
beneath, similar to that upon fig. 4. “ There are 
authorities of the time of Edward I.,” says 
Meyrick, “‘to show that this under-cap was of 
steel,” the upper one being styled a “ coif de 
mailies.” Fig. 3, from an effigy in the Temple 
Church, gives us the steel helmet, or “ chapelle 
de fer,” entirely, like No. 2, covering the mouth 
and face, except the nose and eyes. Fig. 4, also 
from the Temple Church, depicts the helmet upon 
the figure of Geoffry de Magnaville ; it is a plain 
round cap of metal, bearing an unlucky re- 
semblance to an inverted saucepan, and secured 
by a strap or band of iron beneath the chin. 
The face, however, has been much injured, and 
this part is not to be distinctly comprehended. 
Figs. 5 and 6 are two views of the helmet upon 
a figure of a Knight Templar in Walkerne 
Church, Hertfordshire, and are copied from Mr. 
Hoilis’s beautiful engraving. They are interest- 
ing delineations of the barrel-shaped case for the 
head now invented, and having the slit in front for 
the purpose of enabling the wearer to see, and 
the holes at bottom to allow him to breathe in 
this most inconvenient case of metal ; which also 
has the addition of a face-guard in the centre, 
passing for an extra protection before the visual 
opening. None but those who have placed an 
antique helmet on the head can form an idea of 
the hot, confined, and oppressive sensation pro- 
duced on first putting them on. 

The heat and heaviness of this armour occa- 
sioned the invention of gamboised or pour- 
pointed coverings for protection in war, and 
which are also said to have been invented during 
the Crusades. They were made of stitched and 
padded leather or cloth, or quilted and stuffed 
with wool, and they derived the name of pour- 
point from the punctures with which they were 
covered. 

John of Salisbury, in the time of Henry II., 
complains of the effeminacy of the knights, 
at a period when modern readers of romances 
founded upon the adventures of the Knights 
Crusaders fancy nothing but daring and bravery 
was known. He declares the majority think of 
war only for display, and condemns their love of 
finery and personal decoration. Their shields are 
splendidly decorated, he says, and “ if a piece of 
gold, miniam, or any colour of the rainbow 
should fall from them, their garrulous tongues 
would make it an everlasting memorial” of their 
prowess in war. No bad illustfation of the 
gaiety of decoration indulged in by these gentle- 
men, or of the unchangeableness of human nature 
in its faults and follies through all times, ancient 
as well as modern. 

In addition to the sword and spear, the 
warrior occasionally wielded the martel de fer, 
a weapon combining a hammer and pick, and 
which did great execution among the armed 
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knights in breaking or dragging off the rings of 
the hauberk, and opening @ passage for deadly 
weapons. The heavy mace also split the helmets 
and head of the wearer with deadly aim; and 
Richard I. is reported to have used such an im- 
plement with fatal certainty during the mis- 
called “ Holy Wars.” 

The heaviness of chain-mail was considerably 
relieved by the ad bout the early of 
the twelfth century of the Asiatic species formed 
of rings connected with each other, and so held 
without being fastened upon the leather garment 
beneath. Small phates of metal also begin to ap- 
pear at the elbow and knees, as may be seen in 
the effigy of William Longespée the younger, in 
Salisbury Cathedral, who died 1250. The knee- 
caps were styled genouilieres. Various specimens 
may be seen on several of the effigies engraved 
by Stothard and Hollis. This adoption of plate 
increased, until at the latter part of the reign of 
Edward I.,an armed knight presented this ap- 


pearance. 
fons 


The original is in Gorleston Church, Suffolk, 
and has been engraved by Cotman and Stothard, 
and is the most interesting illustration of the 
mixture of chain and mail we possess. A hood 
of chain-mail covers the head and breast, and a 
hauberk of mail appears beneath the surcoat, 
which is girdled at the waist, the sword being 
secured by a belt passing over the hips, and 
fastened to the scabbard in a peculiar manner 
that is indicative of this period. He has roundels 
at the bend of the arm, and upon the shoulders, 
which are sometimes chased and ornamented. 
The back of the arm to the elbow, and the front 
from thence to the wrist, is protected by plates of 
metal strapped over the chain-mail ; the elbow 
being also defended with a cap of mail. The 
knees are also similarly strengthened, and greaves 
of plate reach to the ancle. But the most sin- 
gular novelty is the ailettes (or little wings 
—the literal French word), which appear 
upon his shoulders ; and which remained fashion- 
able until the reign of Edward IIf., and are 
visible upon the figure of Sir Geoffrey Luttrell, 
already engraved. They were emblazoned with 
the arms of the knight, as may in that instance 
be seen ; but in the one now described are orna- 
mented with the cross of St, George. 

The will of Odo de Rossilion, dated 1298, will 
show us what was considered as the complete 
equipment of a knight at this period. He be- 
queaths an entire suit of armour to Lord Peter 
de Montaucelin, “ viz. my visored helmet, my 
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bascinet *, my pourpoint of cendal silk+, my 
godbert ¢, my gorget §, my gaudichet ||, my steel 
greaves, my thigh coverings and chausses, my 
great coutel ¢, and my little sword.” 

At this period horses, as well as riders, were 
armed. When Edward I. went toattack Wallace, 
he was attended by three thousand knights on 
horses that were armed in mail, over which was 
worn the caparison, that had painted or em- 
broidered upon it the arms of the rider. 

During the following reign an increased quan- 
tity of plate is visible, and small circular plates 
called mameliéres, from their position over the 
paps, have chains attached that are secured at 
the opposite end to the helmet, or the handle of 
the sword or dagger, in order that these neces- 
sary articles may not be separated from the 
wearer in the confusion of the battle-field. 

A beautiful example of knightly costume, 
during the reign of Edward III., is afforded us 
by the mounted figure of Sir Geoffrey Luttrell, as 
already given. He is fully arrayed for the tilt or 
tournament. He wears a bascinet, over which 
he is about to place the tilting-helmet, given 
him by the lady who bears his pennon. Upon it 
is placed a shield with his arms, a similar one 
being upon the head of the horse, which is enve- 
loped in a covering richly embroidered, and also 
emblazoned with the coat-armour of the knight. 
The figure altogether presents us with a singular 
heraldic display, the very saddle upon which he 
rides being also ornamented with his arms. In 
this and the following reigns heraldry was in its 
glory, and the frequent tournaments called it 
forth in striking splendour. 

During this reign, chain-mail became quite 
superseded by plate-armour. As an instance, 
the effigy of Sir Thomas Cawne, in Ightham 
church, Kent, has been selected from Stothard’s 
‘* Monumental Effigies ;” 
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and it is a remarkably beautiful example of the 
(perhaps) most elegant of knightly costumes. 
He wears a conical helmet or bascinet, to which 
is attached the camail or tippet of mail, shown 
on an enlarged scale at Fig.1, and which is the 


served as a helmet, when a vi 
was geenrben , visor or guard for the face 
ak = ‘ uilted yet already described. Cendal 
i as the most luxuriously-sp] i i 
morn pdb y-Splendid article of dress 
siterally good protecti 
eee ¥ good pr: ton, another name for the 
§ ‘ ey for the neck. 
’ Nearly similar to the hak i - 
neath the hauberk. a 
From whence the modern word cudlass is derived. 
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peculiar characteristic of the armour . 
period and that of Richard Il., and is all thet j 
visible, except the gussets of mail at the = 
pits and elbows. His girdle, the ethers ae 
which is seen at Fig. 2, encircles the hips ie 
sword and dagger being broken of I have | 
restored them from other specimens) "ead iis 
jupon is emblazoned with his arms, His 

(see also Fig. 3) are richly ornamented (the 
ration of gloves of steel into fingers having first 
been adopted during the reign of Edward |,); 
his legs are cased in cuisses and greayes, wit, | 
sollerets or over-lapping plates for the feet, 

The effigy of Edward the Black Prince, in | 
Canterbury Cathedral, is another fine example 
of military costume ; above which is suspended | 
his tabard, shield, gloves (the i 
as the spikes upon the knuckles were termed, 
being shaped like leopards), seabbard, and tilting. 
helmet, all of which are engraved in Stothard', 
“ Effigies.” * 

With a notice of the only striking peculiarity i 
displayed in the armour of the reign of Richard 
II., I take my leave of this long and importan: 
period of English history. The visored bascinet 


here delineated, is a novelty of a kind that gives 
a grotesque air to the soldicry of this eventful 
reign. It may be seen worn by them in the illu- 
minations to the metrical history already referred 
to, and in a battle scene from Cotton M8S, 
Claudius, B. 6. engraved in Strutt’s “ Horda 
Angel Cynan,” vol. 3, pl. 28. Only two of thes 
singular bascinets are known to exist in this 
country: one in the Tower, the other at Good- 
rich-court, the seat of Sir 8. R. Meyrick, and 
some three or four have been recorded in Conti- 
nental collections. Fig. 2 shows the bascinet 
with the visor raised. The figure beneath (No. 
3) is a jousting- helmet used in tilts and tourneys, 
which was worn as already described over the 
bascinet, and rested upon the shoulders. It was 
surmounted by a plume of feathers, or the crest 
of the wearer, and sometimes a cointoise ra 
from its summit ; a nurrow opening was cut 
sight, and holes pierced for breathing. Those in 
that of Edward the Black Prince take the shape 
of acoronet. This helmet, also is in the posse 
sion of Sir S. R. Meyrick, made, aT 2 
i i i old. 
Sir R. Pembridge, who : © Hereford 


suspended over his monumen' 


| Cathedral.* 
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ant IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ITALY.—Rome.—Improvements: of the City. 
_The commission employed on the improvements 
of the city have turned their attention to the want 
of public walks within the city of Rome. To re- 
medy in part this defect, they pro r 

aay along the left bank of the Tiber, behind the 
pl of the Ripetta, to be continued to the Ri- 

agate. This walk will command a view of the 
Feautfl distant scenery on the opposite side of the 
river. Sir John Doyle, now resident here, means 
to present to government a plan for prolonging the 
quay to the bridge of St. Angelo, and also a plan 
of an iron bridge across the Tiber, instead of the 
old ferry of the Ripetta. There can be no doubt of 
the great advantage that would be derived from this 
easier communication between the city and the 
country. It is said that Prince Borghese intends 
to repair the interior of his charmingly -situated 
Pincian villa, the house which, it is said, Raffaelle 
once inhabited. This architectural monument of 
the sixteenth century is far more interesting than is 
generally known. 

FLORENCE.— The Duomo.—The grand Duke 
has given orders that the ‘‘Gran Duomo” of Flo- 
rence shall be completed under the direction of the 
Imperial Academy. The dome was begun to be 
built in 1296, by Arnolfo di Lapo. In the works 
now to be commenced, the materials to be em- 
ployed are marbles from the quarries of the two 
mountains Seravezza and Altissimo, in some re- 
spects more beautiful than those of Carrara, and 
they are those which Michael Angelo made use of. 

Lecuorn.—Some idea may be formed of the 
rich treasures of Art now being transported to 
Copenhagen by Thorwaldsen, to be placed in the 
’ museum there, when we mention that the frigate 

Thetis, which cast anchor here in October, has re- 
| ceived on board a hundred cases containing works 
of Thorwaldsen and other precious objects. 


CORSICA.—Asaccio.—J. Bonaparte.—Al- 
though the will of Cardinal Fesch was not tenable 
by law, Joseph Bonaparte has fulfilled all its pro- 
risions in regard to the works of Art bequeathed to 
Corsica. The Statue of Napoleon, size of life, as 
first consul, and a great part of the works of Art of 
his collection, are left to the capital of Corsica; a 
hundred pictures to the town of Bastia, where they 
will be placed in the Royal College ; fifty to the 
town of Corte, where they will be in Paoli’s school; 
| one hundred and fifty pictures are to be divided by 
lot among some other towns of Corsica. The muni- 
cipalities of Bastia and Corte have voted thanks to 
| the Ex-king, and resolved that the busts of Napo- 
leon, Joseph, and Cardinal Fesch shall be placed 
with the pictures. 


BOLOGNA .—Exhibition at the Academy of 
Fine Arts.—Landscapes.—O. Campedelli, acca- 
mician. Among the numerous and beautiful land- 
scapes exhibited, the works of this artist claim the 
first place. He is perhaps the best painter in this 
department. He combines the manners of Claude 
and G. Poussin with a style entirely his own, in 
representing the grandiose beauties of nature, and 
in the animals with which he enriches his scenes 
he has taken Paul Potter as his model. Heex- 
hibits this year two large landscapes; one is ‘A 

lew of a Castle near Rome, with Sunset.’ The 
effects of air and light among the plants and every- 
where are beautiful ; but the rays which strike on 
some ruined walls, and are repeated on the foliage 
of a majestic tree, forming, as it were, an umbrella 
beside a torrent, are quite magical. The tree is 
itself an exquisite illusion. The other landscape, 
more in the grand poetical style, ‘The Vale of 
dente’ is classical. We find ourselves in the 
my “ the valley ; here is Peneus winding in the 
er P ny the right is Mount Ossa, whose top is 
sad a e clouds ;, Its summit, broken into points 
from natn} prosaic Science would prove to result 
— catastrophes ; but a poetic mythology 
steer ay of the thunderbolts of Jove, the pu- 
a of the giants, which made ruins of the im- 
vr apie piled up here, and whose homicidal 
Tanned 1 \~ scattered below, rendering the plain 
wi its } ow furiously that torrent dashes down, 
fecks Hee of foam between these pointed 
ener ot ow beautiful is the vapour raised by the 

of the sun from that waterfall, which pro- 


which, hidden behind the stoney Ossa, gilds 


ose forming “a [ 





clouds, and then, spreading itself ont @ tL. 
ground, illuminates the figures of two Grecian tra- 
vellers, is the acme of poetry, and the soul of the 
picture. The artist has accomplished a work which, 
in the grandiose style, will not easily find a rival in 
moderntimes. - ast eimai 

George Barbieri, academician, exhibits a fresh 
landscape, the scene ‘ near Como.’ It resembles 
the style of Sir A. Calcott, which is great praise. 
wai pat S. Gualandi, D. Longhi, ex- 

i sinidne andscapes, portraits of le 
scenes, and executed with mach talent. ee 

Perspective Pictures.—Professor A. Basoli, 
_ ——. i we: extremely learned in 

. e on a library containing man 
thousand volumes concerning and illustrating the 
Fine Arts, and he has himself filled some hundred 
volumes with drawings of the costumes, styles of 
architecture,—sacred, civil, and military—of every 
epoch and every Gantry, classified with the 
greatest accuracy. This learned painter of per- 
spectives and landscapes has spared neither journeys 
nor expense to attain his objects, and his zeal for 
his beloved art seems to grow with his years; he 
this season exhibits many specimens of his rare 
talents. He has composed a Latin historical 
alphabet, divided into twenty-six pictures in 
water-colour. In this fanciful four de force, 
Professor Basoli has found places, the initials of 
which correspond to the letters of the alphabet, 
and with some principal part of the subject also 
corresponding. The total perspective forms the 
letter, and it is also contained in some suitable 
ornaments in the picture. Thus S is Mount Sinai, 
—the steps to ascend are a ——- object in the 
piece, and along the road are sepulchres of 
saints. 

It is not easy to calculate the labour of inven- 
tion, the picturesque learning, the fancy, and fine 
execution of these twenty-six pictures; but it is in 
his sixteen large perspectives in oil that his powers 
are most shown in a masterly ei resembling 
Panini, but with effects like Canaletti. Thus he 
represents symbolically Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, with their principal monuments. In 
Europe is seen, as in a panorama, the ancient 
Piree, with arches, temples of various forms and 
nations, naumachi, amphitheatres, pharos, &c. 
In Asia, we have the works of the earliest inha- 
bitants of the globe, and a magnificent Arabian 
temple of great effect. In Africa, pyramids, 
sphinxes, &c. The colossi of Memnon in Egypt, 
of Apollo at Rhodes, of Nebuchadnezzar in Baby- 
lon, of the equestrian Domitian at Rome, give 
occasion to four large pictures, representing each 


of these cities restored in their respective styles of 


architecture. 

The effects of light, whether of the sun, the 
moon, or artificial, are also “ «= in the fol- 
lowing pictures of interiors. he Temple of Isis 
and Osiris in Egypt, of Foo in China, of Jove in 
Otympee, of Diana in Ephesus, and in the great 
hall o 
the fairy Alcina in Ariosto. Honour and long 
life to Basoli, a real poet in painting ! 

Sculpture.—In sculpture the number of works 
exhibited prove the impulse given to this school 


by Professor Baruzzi, the favourite pupil of 


Canova. Want of space prevents us noticing 
many works in this and other departments, spoken 
of favourably both by public journals and by our 
own correspondents. We can only mention a 


highly-finished bust by Putti, in the style of 


Mino da Fiesole. ‘ The Oath of Hannibal,’ a 

work full of life, by A. Bertelli. ’ 
Engravings.—In the school of engraving we must 

allude to the great improvement carried into it by 


Professor Guadagnini, and shown in the works of 


many artists, marvellously well executed ; among 
them L. Paradisi is the leader. Among veteran 
labourers in the field are Nymph,’ 
A. Caracci, and ‘ A Portrait of Guido Reni,’ by A. 
Marchi. Professor Guadagnini has himself ex- 


hibited four noble works—‘ A Portrait of the late 


Professor Rosaspina,’ ‘The Judith,’ after Allori, 


“A Portrait of Rembrandt,’ and of the old sculp- 


tor Francavilla. 
FRANCE.—Paris.—Aguado Gallery.—Ama- 


teurs are in expectation of the catalogue of the 
famous Aguado Gallery. The sale will take re 
ver 


duces an undulating atmosphere over the Peneus. | in March. The management of it is in very c 


¢ aerial and 


linear pe : 
valley to hill inear perspective are perfect, from 


, aud to high mountain ; and that sun 


| hands. 
BAYONNE.—A Paintress.—We have pleasure 





Charlemagne, and in the fantastic palace of 


the ‘Nymph,’ after 





| her, as well as those in the upper 
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in announcing that Government have ordered a 
painting destined to adorn the chapel of the Mili- 
tary Hospital here, to be executed by Mdlle. Hé. 
Ae ll The subject is to be ‘ St. Louis on the 
ield of Battle, assisting the Wounded and buryi 
the Dead.’ This lady is already known as the 
paintress of ‘ The Entrance of the Duke of Orleans 
into Bayonne.’ 

SPAIN.—Maprip.—The Connoisseur Thieves. 
—The Heraldo announces, that the famed and 
magnificent picture of ‘St. Paul,’ by S 
letto, has been stolen from the great chu of 
Grenada by some connoisseur thieves, for they left 
untouched many precious articles, and carried off 

robbery was accomplished by 


Public Monument.—The foundation-stone of a 
monument has been laid in Soria, in honour of the 
defence of Numantia, in the time of the Romans. 


PORTUGAL.—Lisnon.—Public Monument. 
—The Queen has opened a subscription for the 
erection of a monument to Don Pedro. It is to be 
an equestrian statue, placed in some part of the 
city not yet decided. 

GERMANY. — Innsprvucn.—The Ferdinand 
Museum.—On the 2nd of October the Arch- 
duke John laid the foundation-stone of the build- 
ing, to be called the ‘‘ Ferdinand Museuin.”’ 


HUNGARY.—Pest.— Public Edifice.—On the 
3rd of October the Archduke Palatine laid the 
foundation-stone of the palace destined for the 
blind institution. 

RUSSIA.—The Evhibition at St. Petersburg. 
—The exhibition of works of Art and industry 
closed in the month of November. As this ex- 
hibition is not an annual one, but occurs only 
once in three or four years, it excites very 
interest; and, whenever the weather permitted, 
was visited this season by crowds of persons of 
every class of society. As the state of Art in Rus- 
sia is less known than in countries more frequently 
visited, we shall give a more iled account of 
this exhibition than upual in regard to most foreign 
exhibitions. 

The halls of the academy is the place of exhibi- 
tion, and as the objects newly presented are not 
sufficient to fill them, works seen at former exhi- 
bitions are permitted to occupy the less conspicu- 
ous positions. This year the number of new 
works was not very poy Several fine pieces ex- 
pected from Italy did not arrive in time. 

The first saloon is occupied by architectural 
drawings and models ; amongst these there were 
several very beautiful designs for an imperial resi- 
dence, for a merchants’ hall, and a most inte- 
resting work by Kudinoff, exhibiting the street of 
tombs in Pompeii restored, and several temples; 
those also restored. Many models for bas-reliefs 
were placed in this room; those desi for the 
still incompleted front of the Isaac’s Church ; the 

ater number of these are the work of fessor 
itali. One represents ‘ The Return of the Em- 
peror Theodosius from the Wars in Barbary ;’ he 
is received by his wife and by the High-priest 
Isaac, who gives him his blessing; in the distance 


appears the architect of the church, with the model 
of it in his hands. Another subject is ‘The Wor- 
ship of the Kings from the East.’ There is also a 


model of a bas-relief of very difficult execution, 
destined for one of the doors of the Isaac’s 
Church. A very interesting model, intended to be 
cast in metal, is the monument to the Russian his- 
torian Karamasius. On the four sides are repre- 
sented the Muse of History, a bust of the histo- 
rian, the historian presenting the Sw? gS of his 
work to the Emperor Alexander, historian 
dying surroun by his family. The artist is 
Baron Klot. We ought to notice also a beatiful 
‘ Head of a Madonna,’ carved on mammoth’s 
bone, in bas-relief. 

Of sacred pictures we can name only the most 
remarkable. There are ‘The Sacred ent in 
the Wilderness,’ painted at Rome by Bruni, and 
sent from thence by the rich Count Anatolius 
Demidoff a present to the Emperor. Itis a picture 
with beauties and great defects. price 
paid ‘or it was 30,000 roubles of the bank. An 

Assumption of the Madonna,’ for the Cathedral 
of Kasan, by Bruloff. An elevated expression 
beams in the pensive features of the heaven-ascend- 
ing Mary ; and the group of angels > eae. 
rto e pic- 
ture, are well composed and full of grace. But the 
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Picture which has excited the os mong —_~ 
variety of opinions regarding it, is the 

cots pe fee. “ John the Baptist Preach- 
ing in the Wilderness.’ The divided opinions and 
partial applause with which this picture has been 
received here, in the native country of the artist, 
has been to him a bitter disappointment ; for in 
Italy, the land of classic Art, it excited universal 
admiration, and attracted so much notice that the 
Pope visited the artist in his studio on the 13th of 
June last. Judge, then, of the disappointment of 
Haberzettel, on sending it, at great expense, to St. 
Petersburg, to find it there but coldly received. 
Shall we say it is the exemplification of ~ Nemo 
est Propheta in, patria sua?” Haberzettel’s work 
is the fruit of long and severe study and true love 
of his Art, and he finally pe himself for this 
great work by making admirable — of Raf- 
faclle’s ‘ Sybils,’ the * Madonna di Foligno,’ &c. 
He is a member of the Academies of San Lucca, at 
Rome, of Bologna, and of Florence. The defects 
found with his picture here are, the principal figure 
of John, a want of arrangement in the —— sur- 
rounding him, and the too strong shadows which 
ive a streaky effect to the picture. But there are 
Coouties which all are compelled to acknowledge 
The girl sitting on the ground, 


work of Haberzettel 


and admire. 


with her blue eyes fixed with such intense interest 
on the ey woman quieting her child— 


~ soldier standing near the preacher, and who 
ooks so calmly at’ him. The expression in every 
face of anxiety to learn ; and here and there one 
can almost fancy one reads the opinions the indivi- 
duals are forming. The eye of the observer seems 
almost to become one among the listening group, 
so much is there of nature in their attitudes and 
movements. 

Of historical pictures we may especially name a 
picture by Demidoff, representing a heroic deed in 
early Russian history, when Prince Michael Wol- 
konski fought against the Poles, then a victorious 
and independent people. He is standing alone, 
surrounded by his fallen soldiers, before the con- 
vent of St. Pafnutius, at Worosk, in 1610. He 
leans on the tomb of the saint, the left arm sup- 
porting him round a pillar, while with the right he 
defends himself. The Abbot appears near, raising 
the cross to make the slaughter cease. Demidotf 
shows himself a true artist in this picture, and re- 
calls to mind his earlier work, of which the famous 
Minius, the Conqueror of Siberia, was the hero. 
We have, besides, ‘ Alcibiades rushing from a Burn- 
ing Building,’ by Kaptoff, and * Diogenes in his 
Tub,’ by Karisko. 

There are several excellent battle-pieces; one 
especially, by Willibald, is admirable from the 
manner in which many different groups are com- 
bined into one whole. The subject is ‘the Emperor 
Alexander leading on his Guards ;’ among his suite 
are introduced the portraits of various remarkable 

rsonages. Five good pictures are the work of 
Sukodolski; one especially attracted all eyes—* An 
Attack of Bedouins on a Caravan.’ Ladurner has 
some excellent pictures of military life, especially 
one of Cossacks. 

Of pictures de genre there were many both by 
native and foreign artists ; one attracted particular 
attention—a domestic scene, ‘ A Russian Family 
on Easter Sunday ;’ an old man presents an Easter 

to a young girl, and behind is an old woman 
with a Kulitsch (Easter loaf) in her hand ; the heads 
of the old persons are finely painted. ‘ A Roman 
Carnival,’ full of life, by Massajedoff; and M. 
Maller, so celebrated in foreign countries, has 
here two charming animated pictures, the one 
called ‘ the Kiss,’ the other ‘ the Bride.’ 

Of landscapes, there were many ; we may name 
especially those of Vorobjeff, so well known from 
his fine views in Palestine ; he has here, amongst 
other pictures, ‘A Storm,’ admirably painted. 
There are some carefully-executed views in Italy 
and Switzerland, by Mdlle. Dubowski, Ehruzki, 
Gaiwasoffki (a native of the Crimea), and others 
exhibit some excellent landscapes and sea-pieces. 

That portrait-painting flourishes here is proved 
by the large number of works of that class ex- 
hibited, and also by the merits of many of the 
pictures. Bruloff, as usual, distinguishes himself 
this year, especially by the portraits of Prince 
Alexander Galitzin, and the Princess Walko- 
nski. The portraits of various personages in the 
higher circles, by Dusi, Holpein, Budlin, and 
Schleiser, constantly attracted a circle of admirers. 





We shall here conclude our description of the 
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St. Petersburg Exhibition, which we trust may 
not prove uninteresting, as giving an idea of the 
state of a very young school of Art. We ought to 
mention a work in Mosaic, of ‘ The Death of 
Christ,’ which was much admired for its execution 
and expression. 


OBITUARY. 
THE REV. E. T. DANIELL. 

The decease of this gentleman took place on the 
24th of last September, at the house of Mr. Par- 
die, the British Vice-Consul at Adalia. He was 
long known as a warm patron of artists, and es- 
teemed for his extensive knowledge of and refined 
taste in Art. He quitted England with a view to 
the solution of the problems in sacred topography, 
relative to the sites of some of the cities spoken of 
inthe ‘* Acts of the Apostles.’’ At Constantinople 
he met Mr. Fellows, the object of whose mission 
to the East was the removal of the Xanthian mar- 
bles ; and having joined the expedition, he embarked 
on board H.M.S. Beacon, having agreed to charge 
himself with the geographical department in the 
contemplated work, the production of their joint 
labours. In prosecution of his purposes, Mr. 
Daniell travelled with Mr. Forbes, who was busied 
with natural history, and made, during his progress, 
series of most interesting and valuable sketches. 
Having spent some time in the Turkish dominions, 
he was about to return home when overtaken by 
sickness and death. 

In June he left Rhodes, with the intention of 
joining H.M.S. Monarch, which was lying off the 
mouth of the Xanthus ; but, on arriving atXanthus, 
the ship had sailed. He then, instead of returning 
to Rhodes, took the route to Adalia, in company 
with Mr. Pardie, the Vice-consul at that place, 
which he reached after much suffering from fever, 
induced by severe and trying privations from the 
extreme poverty of the country, which afforded to 
the traveller scarcely the simplest accommodations 
with which human nature in the rudest state can 
be satisfied. To those of the poor inhabitants of 
the country who fell in his way, his hand was ever 
extended in charity ; but whilehe was ministering 
to their wants, he was himself a prey to disease, 
which was much promoted by the debility conse- 
quent on an abstinence from food of almost three 
entire days. On arriving at Adalia, he took up 
his residence with Mr. Pardie, under whose kind- 
ness and care he became convalescent; but, im- 
patient of repose, he resumed too soon his re- 
searches on the borders of Lycia, in an eadeavour 
to clear up some doubts with regard to the geo- 
graphy of that district; but a second attack of 
fever compelled him to relinquish his excursions 
and return to Adalia, after ocken visited Side. 
A fortnight before his decease, Mr. Daniell dic- 
tated a letter, descriptive of his discoveries and 
observations, and was gradually recovering, when 
he desired about a week afterwards to be removed 
on to the terrace in front of the house, where he 
was suffered to fall into a sleep, from which he 
awoke with symptoms of the most dangerous kind. 
From this time he gradually sank, and expired in 
a week, was interred at Adalia, the funeral service 
having been read by Mr. Pardie. 

He visited the site supposed to be that of Olbia, 
and afterwards met with ruins among the moun- 
tains of Climax, which he supposed were those of 
Olbia, but found no inscriptions to warrant the 
supposition. He then revisited the supposed site 
of Apollonia, but failed to elicit from the inscrip- 
tions any sufficient evidence of the fact. He then 
proceeded to Termessas and other remains which 
he thought were those of Sylbum, and this was the 
journey in which he contracted the illness which 
terminated in his death. 

His portfolio contains, we believe, about five 
hundred drawings, which, considering his learning 
and artist-like execution, must be of deep import- 
ance to all interested, as well in ancient history as 
in the early state of Art. The loss of this excellent. 
man is lamented by an extensive circle of friends, 
and by many painters who have received numerous 
benefits at his hands. 


BENJAMIN BARKER. 

All who have passed through life with even a 
moderate share of observation, must have met with 
instances of the neglect experienced by splendid 
ability and eminent virtue; and have discovered 
that, of persons so endowed, it is as often the hard 





from time to time, perished 

conn ond as Gen hove been 

nown and independence ic patronage 

The subject of this ph ssl in & 
measure, offers a case in point. While his 
ability as a member of society was undi r 
his powers as an artist, in his beloved i 
of landscape, were admitted to be transcendent 
his reputation scarcely extended beyond the cop’ 
fined circle of the collectors in the - 
the narrow limits of the place near which he ivi, 
and where his talents were chiefly employed. i, 
was suffered to steal out of this oe ee 
with barely a corner in the Obituary, and without 
so much as a word of eulogy affixed to his name ! 
Let it not, besides, be forgotten that his was no 
vulgar name; it had been alread endeared ty 
the Arts by the superb paintings of his elder brother 
Thomas, still happily preserved to us, and holding 
his high station among native masters. 

_ Benjamin Barker delighted in studying the beau. 
tiful scenery to be found immediately adjoining 
Bath, and at a distance of some miles from it: he 
made oil-paintings of the rarest merit from sketches 
selected in his excursions, and ultimately pub. 
lished a volume of 48 views, capitally executed in | 
aquatinta by Theodore Fielding. » Which | 
have been minutely examined by the writer, are 
not excelled by any of their class in this country | 
or on the Continent : they are full of graphic truth, 
and radiant with what may be styled the poetry of | 
Nature. To one familiar with the features traced 
by the master, their perfect fidelity is not more 
striking than the delicate feeling with which the | 
aspect of what lay before him has been chosen; and | 
this adorned with chaste effects of light and shadow, 
and judicious strength of foreground, and often an | 
exhilarating illumination from above, produced by | 





the gloriously variegated skies peculiar to this cli- 
mate. This is said advisedly : Barker felt all the 
loveliness, and all the importance to his picture, of | 
the joyous sunbeam, and the fleecy and graceful | 
clouds which belong to morning, midday, and | 
evening in Britain, and which can hardly, or at all, 
be caught faithfully in other lands. 
Such was his felicity, that it has been imagined 
he composed his picture ; but this was not his 
tice; nor indeed was it necessary. He had ds 
cernment to choose well, and was favoured by his 
subjects, chiefly found near Wick-rocks, Claverton, 
Midford, Weston, and Hampton-cliffs ; yet no one 
thoroughly acquainted with these enchanting spots | 
will say that he has invented anything, or had any _ 
temptation to do so. On the contrary, the fields 
of his country supplied him, as they did Shak- | 
spere and Milton, with all that poet or painter 
could require—with scenic richness which the banks 
< =, ine, the Loire, and the Arno, would not | 
urnish. a | 
Is it extravagant to ask where, but in enviable | 
Britain could the immortal bards have sung, or | 
Barker have painted what they have bequeathed to | 
us ?— 

“‘ The Morn in russet mantle clad.” 

“‘ The bank whereon the wild thyme blows, | 
Where oxlip and a nodding ' ves mag 
O’er-cano with luscious ’ 
With poe poke ayer and with eglantine.” 

“ -row elms and hillocks green : 
fener rob'd in flames and amber light, 

And clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. io 
Add, the “‘ tower and battlement” “‘ bosom dl bagh 
in tufted trees,” the blue smoke 
chimney, the aged oak, the " 
the upland hamlet—and we have some 0 
of Barker’s truly English pencil. in 
After a lingering illness, terminating 238 
this obuints, artist —— 2nd, 1008, 
62 years, at Totness, in Vevonsit) ; 
sasliunes of his son-in-law, Captain — a 
Bath, Dec. 14. Epwarp 
MR. ROBERT LADBROOKE- 
“« Died on the 11th of October, at bis 
Scoles’ Green, Norwich, Mr. Robe 
the 73rd year of his age. Lad 
nally apprenticed to “ 
at once painter, printer, and engraver. 
rudiments of Art he thus imbi 
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| this town : 


| drawing attracted the notice, and obtained the 


| dence, his rare and varied attainments were never 


| for merit and value. 


| sisted exercise of his master mind, took possession 


| its School of Painting, by which so much credit has 


| employed in teaching drawing, both in Norwich 


| works still maintain high prices. Mr. 


| age was free from the pecuniary anxieties that too 
| frequently abridge the earthly career of genius. 


| tising in Norwich, the other in Lynn. 














| and, what we record with even 


| put forward his claims to a title and a station to the 
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| Yaiue: and for some years he worked as a journey- 
an See. But his mind led him to higher as- 
Pirations ; and the pictures he has from time to 
time sent to our public exhibitions give ample 
Proof of his ability and industry. He was a good 
udge of pictures, and a good instructor in the art; 
: ae satisfaction, 
he was of a cheerful and kindly disposition, be- 
loved by his nearer connexions, and res 1 by 
«ll who had occasion to know him. He entertained 
the belief that he was the undoubted heir to a 
but with great good sense he forbore to 


adequate support of which his pecuniary means 
were insufficient.’”” 

To the above, which we copy from the Norwich 
Mercury, may be added, that Mr. Ladbrooke was, 
with his brother-in-law, the late elder Crome, one of 
the founders of the Norwich Society of Arts, and 


been reflected on their native city. He was much 


and the adjacent country ; and among his pupils, 
who stand, or have stood, in high estimation, may 
be mentioned the late Joseph Stannard, who, 
though prematurely cut off, attracted the attention 
and patronage of competent judges, and whose 

brooke, 
about twenty years ago, resigned his duties as a 
teacher in favour of his sons, but continued till 
within a few days of his death, ardently to follow 
the profession to which he was so much attached. 
With his sketching-box, his almost constant com- 
panion, he employed whole days in the study of 
nature, and how well he succeeded was sufficiently 
shown in his numerous ‘* Sketches,’’ painted en- 
tirely on the spot, dispersed by auction shortly 
after his death, and which, for simplicity and 
truth, have very rarely been surpassed. Mr. Lad 
brooke was one of the few members of the profes- 
sion who had the good fortune to secure a com- 
petency by his industry and talents, so that his 


wo of the sons of Mr. Ladbrooke successfully 
pursue the profession of their father ; the one prac- 
Five out of 
six pictures exhibited by the former in the Norwich 
exhibition were olested. as prizes—a sufficient in- 
dication of his talent. The other son has at dif- 
ferent times exhibited in London, and his works 
have been frequently pointed out as conspicuous 
Both artists are highly re- 
spected and esteemed in their respective localities. 

‘ WILLIAM HOLLINS, ESQ. 

We extract the following memoir from a Bir- 
mingham newspaper.—Died in Great Hampton- 
street, after a few days’ illness, in his 80th year, 
Mr. William Hollins, architect and sculptor, who 
for nearly three-quarters of a century resided in 
this town. The deceased was a man of strong 
natural powers of mind, of uncompromising in- 
tegrity, and most exemplary in all his relative and 
social duties. At an early period of life, when 
knowledge was comparatively locked up from the 
sons of industry, he boldly forged a key to the 
temple of knowledge; and by vigorous, unas- 


of those stores of information which are rarely at- 
atned even when wealth and friendship lend their 
powerful aid. From an innate diffidence of cha- 
racter, encouraged no doubt by the advice of his 
‘wourite author, Vitruvius, and from his having 
chosen a provincial rather than a metropolitan resi- 


re | appreciated, oreven brought into action. His 
ans for architecture was strongly imbued with 

© pure simplicity of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The following are some of his works in 
Seni, —The Public Office and Prison, the Old 
a 1am Library, and the Dispensary. He had, 
hie poy 4 more favourable sphere of action for 
Bad cf scctaral powers at the far-famed seat of the 
a . § hrewsbury, Alton Towers, which received 
They Sntures of beauty from his creative mind. 
je e Empress of Russia offered him a still more 
oa ose for the development of his skill ; but 
oa may ination to leave his native and beloved 
on rd eed him to yield up the royal honours, 
ps 4 = ing the plans for the present Royal Mint, 

“t. Petersburgh. His proficiency in perspective 


pes 
j tion of the great master of that art, 


passed by none. His love of the beautiful and 
| eeepapeme wee > to devotetwenty years’ study to 

orm a complete code of systematic rules fora seathe- 
matically accurate formation of the capital letters in 
the Roman alphabet, and his able work, entitled 
. The British Standard of the Capital Letters con- 
tained in the Roman Alphabet,”’ has doubtless 
— contributed to that vast improvement which 
has taken place in the types of this country. The 
latter years of his life were devoted to introducing 
a more correct taste into mural monuments, upon 
which he ans no cost in collecting information 
from Italy, France, and this country. His numerous 
productions in this ent are impressed with 
a purity of taste and propriety of character rarely 
to be met with in a metropolitan studio. 


. T. C. HOFLAND, ESQ. 

With deep regret we record the death of this ex- 
cellent and accomplished artist ; one of the truest 
of our English landscape painters. We shall next 
— be in a condition to supply some memoir of 

is life. 


———— 


- ABRAHAM RAIMBACK. 

This eminent engraver, whose works have been 
famous all over Europe for the last half century, is 
dead. We shall hope to communicate particulars 
concerning him in our next. 





Paris.—M. Vilieneuve, the clever and fertile 
landscape-painter, is dead, at the age of forty-six. 
France owes to him the first steps, and many after- 
improvements, in the art of lithography.—The his- 
torical painter, Octavious Blanchard, has died of 
nervous fever, at the early age of twenty-eight. 
He | ge two gold medals at the last exhibition. 
— well-known flower paintress, Madame 
Bruyere, is dead, after a long and painful illness. 

Berlin.—We ought earlier to have noticed the 
death of the celebrated medallist, Johann Ludwi 
Jachtmann; he was born in 1776, at Berlin, an 
died there on the 3rd of September, 1842. One of 
his most celebrated works is the medal struck for 
the festival in honour of Albrecht Durer, held on 
the 18th of April, 1828. His last works were two 
medals ordered by the King—the one for Science, 
and the other for Art. 


<_< 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


(The arrival of “the Season” renders it necessary 
that we should make a report of works in progress ; 
they are sufficiently numerous, but we ret to find 
that in the higher department of the art of engraving 
—line engraving—few accessions of importance are 
promised ; only for the’Art-Unions, indeed, this branch 
of the profession would seem to have been deserted. 
Of prints in preparation, by the several societies—big 
and little, —_— and unpopular—we shall ere long 
give a detailed account ; premising that each and all of 
them are improving. “ Middling” plates are to be 
succeeded by plates of high merit; engravers of a 
second or third class will be replaced by engravers of 
greatest eminence ; and this source of enjoyment ap- 

rs likely to become as faultless as it has hitherto been 
Imperfect.* But to this subject we shall recur here- 
after. The list of publications expected to issue 
during the year is long enough in all conscience; and 
it contains some that will be worthy of all praise. 
To those who are content with simple facts, with- 
out inquiry into their causes and development, itis a 
matter of blank surprise what becomes of the thousands 
of prints that annually flit through the shops of pub- 
lishers,—rest for a brief season in their windows; whence 
they are thrust, by a new succession on the revoln- 
tionary principle, ote toi que je m’y mette, and then 


Two Hunprep THovsanp Pouvps has been ex- 
pended in portraits of the Queen, we believe that we do 
not exceed the truth; and yet the public voice seems 
to be raised in a demand for others, and it is 
to by the cry “They come.” The one life Louis 
Quatorze was one continued sitting: William the Third 
was also frequently painted ; and, wi.hout some ingu 
the bond-fide portraits of the Duke of Wellington cou 
not be enumerated. With afew such exceptions, no 
individual has been so constantly before the world in 
this way as Queen Victoria; and, with such a com- 
mencement, it may fairly be inferred (Deo volente) that 
portraits of this august lady will be multiplied beyond 
all precedent, since each season is productive of various 
—— and Y “ authentic.” 

mong the forthcoming portraits of the Queen is 
that interesting one by BE. Landseer, noticed in a former 
number, and to be published by Messrs. Graves and 
Co. Winterhalter (who, we believe, is a native of Baden, 
but settled in Paris under the patronage of King Louis 
Philippe) has painted three Searter length its 
of her Majesty and her Royal C 
presents; to the French King. 
true in feature and character. It is understood 
they are to be engraved in Paris b 
will be published » &, Colnaghi and Co., of 
Cockspur-street. equestrian portrai her 
Majesty, fa - by 9 am es = 

, 18 being engrave r. J. Thomson, wi 
has nearly completed it. ‘Besides being a striki 
resemblance of the Queen, it will be remem 
that this work contains also likenesses of many 

rsons of distinction: it will be 
‘Lean in February or March nex 

ready for publication, by Messrs. Colnaghi and Co., 
two profiles, one of the Queen and other of 
Prince Albert, engraved by Mr. Ryall after Sir W. 
Ross. These gems are executed on steel, with a feeling 
and skill which can never be su . Her Hajesty 
and the Prince also honoured Mr. Partridge by si 
ting for portraits, which were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy ; yy are now in course of ving in 
line by Mr. G. T. Doo and Mr. J. H. Robinson, and 
will be completed in about four months. These will be 


—_— + 





‘oy by Mr. 
- There are also 


published by Mr. Moon. And at some iod of the 
es season will appear a portrait of Prince Albert, 
pain by John Lucas, and in of engravin 


= mezzotinto b ae ~ = . is ——_ 
0 accompany m’s portrait of her Majesty, a 
will be published by Mr. Boys. ‘The Prince {s. also 
sitting to Mr. Morrison, and the Royal chiidren are in 
the hands of Mr. Joy. 
MESSRS. GRAVES AND WARMSLEY. 
Her Masesty’s MARRIAGE, painted by Sir George 


Hayter. This important work, the property of her 
Majesty, is in the hands of Mr. Wagstaff, who is ra- 
pidly forwarding the etching, which it may be under- 


stood is a work of time and labour, considering the 
number of figures of which the composition consists, 

THe Navenrty Boy, an o— little picture b 
Landseer, is in the hands of Mr. W. Fi It will 
very shortly be finished, and will form an admirable 
companion to ‘ Little Red Riding Hood.’ 

The same engraver has commenced a plate in line, 
after a picture by the late Sir David Wilkie, entitled 
‘ The Highlander’s Home,’ lately exhibited among his 
other works at the British Institution. It will forma 
pendant to Landseer’s ‘ ee Whisky Still.’ 

THE MorRNING OF THE CHASE, OR HADDON HALL 
IN THE Days or Yore, a much admired drawing by 
Mr. Frederick Taylor, is engraving in mezzotinto 
Mr. Ryall. The work is inan adyanced stage, and wi 
be ready for publication about next June. 

Tue Heroes or WaTERLOO.—Mr. Knight’s well- 
known Waterloo Banquet picture will supply an en- 
graving to be executed by Mr. Lewis. The etching of 
this work, which is in mezzotinto, is in a forward 
state, but the size of the plate will necessarily require 
some time for completion, 

THE TriaL or Errix Deans. — This admirable 

icture, by Mr. Lauder, was exhibited in 1841 at the 

yal Academy. A mezzotinto plate is in progress by 
F. Bromley. 

Tue Duke or Beavurort’s Dogs, painted by E. 

I r, R.A., is in course of engraving by T. 





pass away and are forgotten. The tens of th d 
of pounds annually expended in prints alone form a 
sufficient evidence of the advancement of our tastes. 
Of the multifarious works in this branch of Art now 
in course of preparation, we can at present do little 
more than give the titles; but we trust, as they seve- 
rally appear, to be enabled to speak at some length of 
their respective merits. } ; 
We are truly a loyal people, if the continued craving 
for portraits of the ete = be based upon anything 
like affection. In saying that a sum scarcely less than 


* As an example, we may refer to the West of Eng- 
land Art-Union. This society has recently issued a 
** neat”? print—noticed elsewhere—of no great value 
or importance. It is to be followed by one that will 
attract subscribers by wholesale. We learn from our 
Plymouth correspondent, that C. L. Eastlake, Esq.,R.A., 
has kindly consented to furnish his fellow townsmen 
with a subject for their next engraving ; and it is pro- 
bable that anotherartist of Devonshire, Samuel Cousins, 
., A.R.A., will engrave it. This will be a credit 
‘an honour to their native county; we rejoice to 








record an instance of true patriotism. Surely Devon- 
shire, having contributed so glorious a list of great men 





; and his miniature wax models were sur- 





to the Arts, ought to be upheld by them. 


Landseer. This plate will be in mezzotinto, and of the 
same size as ‘ Bolton —_ + The etching is finished. 
Portrait or Miss Exiza Prev, engraving in 
mezzotinto by 8. Cousins, A.R.A., after a beautiful 
rtrait by E. Landseer, R.A.—This plate will be pub- 
lished also during the ensuing season. 

READING THE First Bipte in St. Paut’s Ca- 
THEDRAL.—This will be a most elaborate line ving 
by Robert Graves, A.R.A., from a picture by rge 
Sepeen, R.S.A. The etching is ina forward state. 

EARL oF LicnFigLp’s SHootine Party.—This 
will be remembered as having been nted and ex- 
hibited by Mr.Grant. Weknowofno print” 
of very recent publication. It is in mezzotinto, the 
etching is finished, and it will be published about the 
month of May. 

Horses DRINKING IN A Court-yarp.—The pic- 
ture was painted by E. Landseer, and is in course of 
engraving in line by J. H. Watt, the eons of the 
* Highland Drovers.’ Considering the fin style of 


this artist in his manner of engraving, the publication 
of the work cannot take place before the of the 
year 1844. 

Sin Davip Wivkie’s OrtentaAL SKeTcnEes.— 


' These beautiful reliques of one who has “ slept too 








eee, 
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” are i rse of being lithographed by Joseph 

Nah. "They mil be tinted after =e originals, and will 
in the course of a month. ; 

es lesane Suxer.—The picture was painted 

iandseer, and is in the hands of John Burnet, F.B.S., 

a mezzotinto plate, which will be very shortly 


MANISTAUN.—A second series of views (many 
which sre finished,) have been for some time in pro- 
after views taken by Mr. Atkinson and other 
the scenes of the late operations of the 

in i They are being ex- 


Tux Queen Recetvine THE HoLy SACRAMENT 
at Sos Geeswarien.—tele, it will be remembered, 
was painted by C. H. Leslie, R.A.; it is one of the 
most beautiful of those painted from incidents in the 
personal history of her wh we and will supply an 
engraving by 8. Cousins, A.R.A., which is on the eve 
of finish 


Tue Queen’s First Councit; a well-known work, 
by the late Sir David Wilkie, R.A., is in progress of 
ving by Charles Fox: the excellence of work is 
uaervaly acknowledged. The i it is ex- 
pected, take e in about six mont 

Tur Crete A painted by Mr. Salter ; 
and containing portraits of the Duke of Wellington’s 
guests on the anniversary of the 18th of June, is being 

ved in line by Mr. Greatbach. The etching of 
this plate, which is one of the largest we have ever 
seen, is in a forward state, but nevertheless the work 
cannot be com before the year 1544. 

CoLumsvs.—This will be remembered as one of 

Wilkie’s pictures, remarkable for the force and 

rof its heads. It is in progress of engraving 
in mezzotinto by Mr. Ryall, and will be ready for pub- 
lication in April next. : 

Bareze, A ravoveire Rerriever; poiates by 
La » and recently exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy, is in the hands of Mr. C. G. Lewis, to be en- 
graved in mezzotinto. The work will be finished in 
about six or nine months. ; 

Deer STALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS.—A series of 

tes illustrative of this sport are in progress, by Fox, 

nson, &c. &c.; they are after works by Landseer, 
and will be accompanied by a set of etchings of the 
same le These engravings are to be in line; 
some of the plates are in a state of forwardness. 

NAPOLEON AND re ba 
80 generally pronoun to be the best of Wilkie’s 
larger pictures, will furnish a line engraving, to be ex- 
ecuted by Mr. J. H. Robinson, who has sent in the 
first etching. k 

Tue Lats Countess or BURLINGTON; a portrait 
painted by Lucas, and engraved by M‘Innes, is on the 
eve of publication. 

Sin Davip Baikp piscoverine THE Bopy OF 
TrrPoo Sais.—A well-known work of the late Sir David 
Wilkie, and painted shortly before his departure for 
the East, is in say of engraving by John Burnet, 
F.R.S., whose labours thereon will be concluded in a 
few months. 

Viscount AnsuTunot; a portrait by Sir David 
Wilkie. The engraving of this work was commenced 
in mezzotinto, by the late J. Egan, and after his de- 
cease it was transferred to Mr. Wagstaff, who, after 
having revised the plate, is bringing it forward in his 
own manner. 

‘ Loan Lywounvast, a half-.ength portrait by Sir W. 
C. Ross, A.R.A. This work was originally painted in 
miniature, but, for the purpose of being engraved, a 

wing was made by Sir W. Ross on a larger scale; it 
will be executed by Mr. Ryall, in mezzotinto. 

La SveGLagina; a charming picture by Eastlake, 
is in eas by J. H. Watt. e engraving will be 
in line, and is already in an advanced state. 

Kavestaian Portrait of tue Duke or Buc- 
CLEUCH AND QuEENSBURY; painted by John Watson 

A-R.A., B.S.A.; and in course of engraving by 

T. Lupton. 


Cuaist Biessino Littte Cuitpren.—This pic- 
ture, by Eastlake, is in the hands of J. H. Watt, to be 
engraved in line. This work will be similar in size to 
nz ee Mr. Eastlake’s celebrated picture, ‘ The 
Portraits or Princess Nicuo.as EsteRHAzy 
8D Lavy CLEMENTING VILLIERS; painted by Sir 

orge Hayter, and engraved in mezzotinto by W. O. 

; will be ready in the course of the ensuing 


MR. M‘LEAN. 


Her Masesty’s Love Biaps; in mezzotinto, by F. 
C. Lewis, after a picture by Landseer, in the Royal 
Colle “ion: this plate will be ready early in the season. 

Bos, a favourite greyhound of H.R.H. Prince Albert; 
pow vod by — Sen, Baba and py de 8. 

° ¢ picture wi remembered as havi 
been exhibited last year at the Royal Academy. ~ 

Home! Sweet Home!—The victure, by Landseer, 
Was one of the gems of the last exhibition at the British 

Nstitution. ¢ plate is in the hands of Mr. B. P 

ibbons, and is in an advanced state. 

Tue Hiohtany Suernean’s Home; painted also 


by Landseer, and in course of | 
o Pome se of being eagraved by Mr. 


This work 
completion. is tn line, and is advancing 


The famous picture by Edwin Landseer, of Tue 
Court oF Law, in which the Attorneys, &c., are 
really Dogs, is also on the eve of finish. 

THe Hero anv H1s Horse; engraved by Mr. Lup- 
ton, after a large picture by Mr. Haydon, ex ibited last 

ear at the British Institution, and painted for St. 
eorge’s Hall, Liverpool. This plate is almost finished ; 
it is of ‘considerable magnitude, being 30 inches by 254. 
r series of OLD ENGLISH Mansions, by Mr. 

Nash, is also in progress. 


MR. BOYS. 

CANTERBURY PILGRIMS SETTING OUT FROM THB 
TaBaRpD, SouTHWARK.—This picture, the work of 
Edward Corbould, be remembered as having been 
ene of the best in the water-colour gallery in which it 
was exhibited. It is being engraved by C. E. Wag- 
staff, and will be ready in April. 

OxForpD.—Twenty-six views of the Colleges, Chapels, 
and Gardens of Oxford are in course of execution, in 
lithography, by William Gauci, after drawings made 
express! by . A. Delamotte. It will correspond in 
style and size with ‘ London as it is,’ and will be ready 
in r} few —, bgp aoa 

mezzotin ving is in progress, a 
beautiful drawing by Miss Setchell, exhibited at the new 
water-colour galleries last year. §. Bellin is the 
en am and ke will complete the work about February 
or March. 


MESSRS. COLNAGHI AND PUCKLE. 


Tue Princess Royau.—A full-length portrait, en- 

ved by Mr. Lewis, after a drawing by Sir George 
fia ter. This work is now x 

eR MaJesty’s Favourite Does ANp Parrot, 
engraved in mezzotinto on steel by Mr. F. Bacon, from 
a picture by Landseer, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1838, end now in the Royal Collection. 

Tue ILLUMINATED History OF THE EGLINTOUN 
TouRNAMENT.—The drawings for this work were 
made expressly on the spot on the occasion of joustin 
at Eglintoun tle. It is executed in lemoy yy wy an 
will illustrate the costumes and ceremonies of the pro- 
cessions, lists, and festive assemblies. 

Tue Best Picrures OF THE GREAT MaSsTERS.— 
This work appears in numbers, several of which are 
already before the public, wherein ample justice is 
done to the great names which attach to the original 
works. Among the plates in progress are many after 
very celebrated productions. 

HE SCENERY OF THE PyRENEES.—This work is 
now ready; it is executed in lithography by ~y or 
and other artists distinguished in that branch of Art, 
after drawings made by Mr. Oliver. 


Messrs. Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand, are about to 
publish “ Travels in the Interior of North America, by 
Maximilian Prince of Wied.””—The work will appear 
in one volume quarto, and will be accompanied by 81 
coloured plates, engravings on wood, &c. Among the 
plates are many very characteristic portraits of Indian 
warriors and chiefs, conveying ideas of the American 
Indians, much more correct than can be gathered from 
aay | written descriptions. This work is almost ready. 

iost spirited country publisher, Mr. Agnew, of 
Manchester, has purchased the copyright of Herbert's 
historical picture, ‘The Introduction of Christianity 
into Britain.’ Mr. F. C. Lewis is engraving it in 
mezzotinto ; the etching is advanced, and in the hands 
of an artist so skilful, it cannot be doubted that ample 
justice will be done to the work. 

*Slave-dealing on the Gold Coast.’—A picture by 
Biard, exhibited two years ago at the Royal Academy, 
is in the hands of Mr. Wagstaff. The etching will ap- 

r about the same time as that of ‘ Her Majesty's 
arriage.’ This plate will be the property of the 
gentleman to whom the picture belongs. 

_ Messrs. Welsh and Gwynne are about to publish a 
line engraving of the Duke Wellington, by Greatbach, 
oom a ae by W. Salter. 

r. Hill, the enterprising publisher, of Edinburgh, 
announces an engraving fe hee, by F. Bacon from the 
tine and interesting picture by Duncan, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, where it won golden opinions—‘ Prince 
Charles Stuart entering Edinburgh.’ 

Mr. Gilbert, of Sheffield, has weed in the hands of 
Mr. Edward Finden, a painting of ‘ Cattle Reposing,’ 
from the accomplished pencil of Sidney Cooper. 


* COPYRIGHT!” 

No man can cast his eve over the evidence offered 
to the House of Commons by a certain class of 
witnesses, on the subject of the Protection of the 
Copyright of Designs, without being amused at the 
extravagant effrontery of such of them as are in- 
terested in maintaining the status quo. It will be 
remembered that a paaee was brought forward 
against the grant of any extension of the copy- 
right, in which the petitioners, adopting for their 
motto the well-known ‘* good old rule’— 

“ That they should take who have the power, 





And they should keep who can” 

| took a frank and free-trading view of the Copyright 

| question ; whence we learn that, be the labour 
and cost what they may, a proprietor must expect 





- (Fen, 


to have his patterns immedi llth ont t 

one yyorende the ag Pirated, and his | 
is a principle with those 

opposed this bill, that there. me pa y 

merchants—those who are so desirous es of 

ment in their designs, that they spare Improve. 

able expenditure in realizing Aiuteae 

whose trade subsists entirely in the pj _ 

. ngs, enormous) 

wear the mask of the posers A often 

racter, a qualification which the 

to lay claim to, when 

just one man shall incur a 

the production of a tasteful n 

shall immediately counterfeit, 

that must be ruinous to the originator 

not sufficient that the inventor and print 

design be known in the market ag 

proprietor ; for of what value to him is such di 

tinction, if his property be liable to pass at 

into other hands? It is not sufficient that a 

sorte macesace arg et 

e market with su esigns, for th : 
and circulated by pirating houses long beer 
can be repaid the cost of production. In 
face of such a declaration as this, it is not 
prising that France has maintained an 
in designs and patterns : it is only surprising 
with all their advantages, our fair-dealing manu. 
facturers have been at all able to keep the conti. | 
nental markets open with anything beyond the 
coarsest and commonest prints. 

One of the witnesses, an opponent of extension | 
of copyright, volunteered to assist the committee 
in their inquiries. In e 12 of his book, Mr. 
Brace says of him :—** He was of 
Manchester, and described himself as having been 
engaged upwards of thirty years in printing cali- | 
coes, and the sole proprietor of an extensive con. 
cern for that pu A few of the minutes from 
the evidence of this witness will exhibit the extent 
of the crying evil. ‘ Q. Have you been in the 
habit of copying the designs of other parties? A. | 

have.—Q. Have you done it extensively? A. 
Pretty well, formerly ; not within the last eight or 
ten years.—Q. Before the last eight or ten years, 
did you do it extensively? A. I did as manyas! 
found to answer my purpose; and I think a fair 
quantity I did.—Q. Did you do it during the ex- 
istence of legal copyright. A. Yes.—Q. Didyou 
derive profit from it? A. Yes, sometimes; and 
sometimes loss ; but more profit than loss. * *.—Q. 
Yousay that you sold the patterns socopied cheaper 
than the original designers sold them. Was your 
work equally good with the work produced by the 
original designers? A. It might or might not be. 
Q. Generally speaking, have your engravers, who 
copied those patterns, executed as fair work and 
in as expensive a manner as the original } 
A. I always think my bap ld ~- J 
imitate a pattern, and I think ge 
theirs.’ In the two following ingenuous 
the ‘ simple plan’ is described in no 
language. ‘ Q. In those cases which you now 
speak of, were the copies of a good execution, and 
printed upon as good cloth as the originals from 
which you took them? A. Generally 
they were upon inferior cloth. M work was 
upon the average as good as theirs.—Q. May not 
that account for your selling them at & oe 
rate, without any disposition upon your part ; 
content with smaller profits than other men’ 4 
It was not worth my while copying them 
got a good price for them, and plenty of 
me to slip under also. They got a 
and I got a good profit.’ ”’ 

In this open-hearted evidence 
declare it their opinion that no law 
patterns, and that they do not wish 
that would protect them. yee 
their practices to be infringem 
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its 
state that their impunity lies in the 


of the parties injured to have recourse 
roceedings, from an impression that 
pirates) would “ fight them.” They 
unqualified terms, that their manner : 
business is a source of deep injury to 
tors and originators of designs ; 
never consider =. Pp a 
equity or justice, but on 
with i, variation of —,, 
rinciple that brings men , 
veldenss delivered on the Phe 
favour of the bill, by persons 
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sams in the composition of designs, it is stated 
that by the Suet system of copying, their 
is ruined. 
i sbeir petition the copyists represented them- 
gelves as“ avery considerable majority of those 
engaged in 
trict.” This is palpably untrue, as we shall show. 
are in Manchester 98 houses, 14 of which 
in the extension question remain neutral; of the 
remaining 84, 43 are in favour of the bill; and the 
remaining 36 are opposed it. Distributed through- 
out the United Kingdom there are 81 firms, and 
declare themselves unanimously in favour 
of the bill; and with respect to the amount of the 
production of the copyist, it is but one-fourth of 
the amount of the aggregate, instead of being 
| more than double that of the extensionists, 
An absurd and groundlessimpression has existed 
in this country, that we cannot compete with the 
| French in beauty of design, because we are not 
possessed of faculties and tastes available for the 
production of the best character of design for 
manufacture; such a proposition is so senseless 
| as to place it beyond all serious consideration. 
Want of sufficient protection is the sole cause of 
| our inferiority to the French in design. 
Let us briefly review the legislative enactments 
of both countries on this subject. In the year 
| 1787 the Parliament of Great Britain passed an 
| act for the encouragement of the arts of designing 
| and printing linens, cottons, &c. &c., by vesting 
the properties thereof in the designers or publishers 
for a limited time, which was two months. This 
act was only temporary; but in the year 1794 it 
| was made perpetual, and extended the protection 
| of designs tothree months, a period extended only 
by the act recently passed, which came into opera- 
tion on the first of last month. Many important 
| fabrics were excluded from the benefit of this law, 
| for cotton and other similar manufactures are not 
those alone which, in their extensive use, depend 
| upon the embellishment of design. Even silks 
had no protection, nor had woollens nor metals ; 
and glass, than which nothing is more susceptible 
of tasteful design, was not comprehended in the 
act 





_ Inthe foreign market the French are supported 
in their competition with our manufacturers only 
by the beauty of their designs ; but for the coun- 
tenance extended by their legislature to copy- 
right property, they would be destitute of preten- 


| sion to foreign trade : and by inquiring upon what 


| C0nclusion, that 


basis they have formed this trade, we find that in 
1737 designs in manufactures were effectually pro- 
tected by law. In the year 1744 another law on 
the same subject was promulgated; and both of 
these referred principally to the trade in silks of 
the city of Lyons, which, at that time, was the 
chief seat of this manufacture in France. The 
latter law remained unchanged during forty-three 
years; after which, inthe year 1787, the silk trade 
of the entire kingdom received the same protec- 
tion which had been extended to that of Lyons only. 
Again, in the year 1793, further provisions were 
made, and all the products of industrial art were 
comprehended in its operation. In the year 1806 
were established the tribunals called Conseils de 
ud’ hommes, to which were referred all ques- 
tions of piracy of designs; and since the last- 
named period the subject has, in its incidental re- 
ons on two or more occasions, occupied the at- 
— Ge ay Legislature; hence, and 
er cause, has arisen the superiorit 
the French in their designs. al tte 
is law secures to an artist or his employer a 
copyright for any discretional period. The v4 - 
pe of ten francs secures the copyright for life, 
* period of from one to ten years may be secu 
y ™ payment of one franc per year for the num- 
ie years claimed, under the prohibition of 
yh and where copyright is unlimited, the re- 
French rapid increase of trade, insomuch that 
of the faved goods are sought for in every capital 
v and new world; hence the value of this 
sists eeling for the beautiful in manufacture con- 
pas yA having created a trade for which the 
by Backs Snot enjoy the advantages possessed 
phen mr nd; the manufactures therefore of France 
the st aay at a greater cost, but the elegance of 
€rns covers this: we therefore arrive at the 
a French trade never could have 


| Mrisen unless something superior to the English 


manufacture had been offered ; that the English 


| Productions are inferior to the similar manufac- 


the trade in Manchester and its dis-. 





tures of France only in consequence of the absence 


of an effectual protection. 
In Fine Art the French law protects sculpture, 
painting, designs, and engravings ; and the Eng- 
sh law extends to designs, prints, engravings, 
models, casts, &e., -but. painting is. overlooked, 
ou we conceive that English artists suffer 
more from p mand forgery than those of 
any other nation. To affix signature of an 
artist toa painting for the purpose of sale, is as 
much an act of forgery as the unauthorized use of 
a name to a cheque or bill. The practices of imi- 
tating style, copying and fo bag initials and sig- 
natures, are not confined to works of 
masters, but the works of living artists are exten- 
sively copied and imitated, and such copies and 
imitations are sold by hunest dealers as original 
pictures ; so long, therefore, as artists are liabie 
to be thusinjured is our law of copyright inefficient. 
We see continually patterns after the most beauti- 
ful engravings exhibited in the shop windows for 
sale to be wrought in Berlin wool ; the same prints 
we find copied on Birmingham tea-trays and other 
similar manufactures ; and, however inconsiderable 
to indifferent persons such abuses may seem, they 
cannot be regarded without mortification by the 
artist. It is not men of the highest reputation 
who might have to complain of the omission of 
pictures among the scheduled items of the act; 
those who are most liable to injury from the im- 
positions of picture-makers and dealers are the 
rising members of our school, persons whose works 
do not command high prices ; and it is they who 
can least afford to be injured by the impositions of 
—- and the less reputable classes of dealers. 

Much dull mirth has been excited in France, by 
the observations of certain of the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies on the subject of the taste of 
the English in matters of design; and we cannot 
quit the subject without alluding to one or two 
truths, a knowledge of which might be as useful to 
the Deputies themselves as to those who have 
taken their tone from them. We donot frequently 
see, among ourselves, that style of history painted 
by Delaroche, Vernet, Deveria, &c., and hanging 
on the walls of the Luxembourg, because there is 
no taste among us for modern pictures so large ; 
if there were, one year would produce a hundred 
equal to these. Art in France may be said to date 
its growth from the time of Francis the First ; but 
very many years have not elapsed since members of 
the earliest (so called) English school died. For 
upwards of a century designs in manufactures have 
received in France the most effectual protection, 
while in England, without going further than the 
Parliamentary evidence, we find them common 

roperty until September, in the year of grace 

842; and of our aremng | the taste for the beau- 
tiful in design, without the faculty of realizing 
such an absurdity cannot be entertained for a 
moment. *‘ I pri’thee, no more on’t, Hal, an thou 
lovest me.” 

These remarks have been suggested by a small 
and cheap publication, entitled ‘* Observations on 
Extension of Copyright of Designs,’’ by George 
Brace. Mr. Brace’s little book contains the act, to- 
gether with much information highly valuable to all 
persons interested in the question of copyrights ; a 

uestion to which, as it more immediately affects 

e artists, we shall again and again have occasion 


to refer. 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHALK DRAWING. 

Sir,— The few remarks which I am about to 
offer on Chalk Drawing, if not unworthy of a 
lace in your excellent journal, may be found use- 
fal, at least to those who are unacquainted with the 
r method of working in this delighful branch 
rt, and desirous of imitating those beautiful 
examples of French skill now so abundant. I 
should in the first place recommend the best 
hand-made crayon or chalk paper ; machine-made 
will not be found so well adapted to the method 
about to be laid down, as it is much softer in the 
texture, and consequently will not bear the same 
roportion of work. Let the chalk used be 
French, No.1; No.2 ba only Se required in te 

dark finishing touches. I sa , because 
makes seed work than Ttallen, is less liable to 
rub, and will come near the French style of litho- 
ing: the latter is very good for sketching. 


ro 
of 


Fae vabject being carefully drawn in delicate out- | 





line — the chalk well-sharpened to a point, a p 
paration or ground is laid, co i lightly, 
and gradually working up the form ows 


to the strength required with a perfectly even tin 

as if it were %. be finished in this ener oo. 
without the addition of lines: this must be done 
very carefully, as the beauty of the drawing when 
finished will much upon the quietness of 
the ground. W this is done, the drawing 
must be hatched in the manner of a line engraving, 
taking care that the direction of the ling uly 
express the form. White chalk can then be used 
with mye, coast in the principal a oe 
hatched in same way, leav: ground the 

t for the half tint. ” _ 

t will be observed, that the ground laid in the 
manner described is usually done by rubbing in 
with the stump ; a quick way of working, but one 
I cannot recommend, in hurried sketching, 
as it always presents a somewhat muddled and 
sooty look, at least in drawings having pretensions 
to finish. 

» Yours, &c., Port-crRayon. 





GERMAN ART. 


London, Jan. 16, 1843. 

Sin,—In all controversies in Art or Literature, let 
no man misquote his adversary ; , if it be in- 
tentional, it is extremely unprincipled, and if it be 
carelessness, it is extremely ignorant, The petty 
bubble of immortality lasts only till the opportunity 
of explanation occurs, and the damage done to the 
soundest egumante, Oy an appearance of either want 
of principle or want of care, is so lasting that all 
confidence must inevitably be withdrawn. 

A correspondent under the signature of ‘‘I,’’ in 
your last number, asserts that I said ‘‘ German Art 
was copper eugene on gilt surfaces’’—and ‘‘ such 
like trash,”’ adds he ; the trash is not mine but his ; 
as I never uttered such inconceivable nonsense. 

id ‘* copper faces on gilt surfaces ;"’ and who, that 
has seen the hideous want of cool tints in German 
flesh placed on a gilt back-ground, will not recog- 
nise the truth of the remark ? If any of your readers 
saw the oil copy from Hess’s Fresco at Mr. Se- 
guier’s, of ‘Christ Blessing Children’ (without 
going to Munich), they may convince themselves. 

I did not say, either, the English travelled 16 
miles an hour in Germany ; I alluded to it as a 
general habit of the travellin soa, who drive 
along as fast as they can, nobody knows why, and 

ick up nothing but contempt for their own country. 
Taos correspondent is indignant, I accused the 
Germans of a desire to monopolize the House of 
Lords, as if the suspicion were unfounded, Will 
he dare to assert they have not already complained 
they have not been sent for ? use, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, they have done so within a very few 
months. As to his insinuation that J wish to dis- 
of the employment, it is beneath reply ; and if 
had a hankering in that direction, there is nothing 
very criminal: at least I am an Englishman, have 
been 39 years in the field, planned and desi a 
series of grand works for old House of Lords 
in 1810, laid them before the Ministers 1822, again 
before Lord Grey 1833, and before Lord Melbourne 
1836 ; and when the old House was burnt, again 
revised and fitted them for the new, sent a petition 
and plan to the Duke, who desired me to orward 
them to Lord Rosslyn, for, as Lord-President, 
he would be chairman of the Building Committee. 
Lord Morpeth brought the petition into the 
House, which was printed, and proposed it be 
carried up to the Building Committee, which 
was seconded by Mr. Duncombe, and sent up, by 
vote of the House, to the committee, as 
Rosslyn and the Duke desired. ’ 

Atany rate, a man who has been 39 years an his- 
torical painter, (you will admit of some of preten- 
sions, if only on the score of perseverance,)—who 
educated Eastlake, the Landseers, Prentice, Be- 
wick, Harvey, Lance, Chatfield, and others, who 
are an honour to the school—who, out of these 39 
years, has been 32 years without commission or 
order, and has yet kept his ground, however 
overwhelmed at times; who has never left the 
country, but stuck to it and kept alive the public 
feeling, and did not run away to Italy, saying, 
it ‘‘ would never do,”’ then wary 

in, when there was a prospect ‘i would 

o,”” affecting the most disinterested enthasi- 
asm; you, Sir, will not deny there is nothing 
abominably wicked, or egotistical, or presuming, 
if he be guilty certainly of the hope of not being 
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i i loyed to grind the colours, 
rear rem iitedly oad not hesitate to do, 
sould the decorations of the Houses depend on his 
consent so to act; for he is convixced, on the 
cious management of this opportunity depend en- 
tirely the honour and repute of Britain. 

In conclusion, I beg to say, I will reply to 
anonymous correspondents no more. : 
Any gentleman who puts his name, and gives 
his reasons for not agreeing with me on the Ger- 
mans, | shall be happy to answer; but I am not 
bound, when I always put my own name, to pay 
any attention to those who are ashamed of theirs. 
ours, &c. B. R. Haypon. 
P.S.— Your remark that Overbeck’s cartoon 
looked as if for the chisel, is capital; their car- 
toons look as if made for the chisel, and their 
frescoes as if executed with one. 


THE CARTOONS. 

Sin,—As the approaching trial of skill in produc- 
ing the Cartoons will not only affect the character 
and p of artists individually, but must also 
throw either a shadow or a brightness on Old Eng- 
land herself, it is much to desired that the 
wished-for result should, as far as possible, be 
made certain, so as to do honour to both, and that 
her talented sons should not, through misunder- 
standings, doubts, and fears, be prevented from 
standing forward to uphold their country’s glory, 
and their own; nevertheless, many do hesitate, 
merely, perhaps, from a want of seeing their way 
clearly in some trivial matters, which might, 
I presume, be readily explained through the me- 
dium of your journal ; and thus some of the waverers 
be induced to assist in the good cause. It is but 
just that every one should tempt fortune with 
equal hope, that each should know he is travelling 
the xight road, even though he cannot get on quite 
#0 fast as others; and that none should enter the 
lists at a disadvantage, because he may not happen 
to know precisely how far he may swerve from the 
line chalked out for‘him. Allow me, therefore, to 
encroach on your ever ready willingness to assist 
artists, and suggest your troubling C. L. Eastlake, 
Esq., with the following questions, for I feel as- 
sured that his usual urbanity and condescension 
will not (seeing no impropriety in them) suffer 
you to remain long waiting an answer. 

Must the drawings be on paper, or will a pre- 
pared canvass be considered a cartoon ? 

Will red chalk on the lips and cheeks be a bar 
to admission of the drawing ? 

Is it to be understood that the drawings are to 
be sent in rolled up, or upon a stretcher ? 

Will all the contributions be exhibited, as were 
the designs for the Houses of Parliament ? 

Will the judges’ names be ultimately made 
public ? 

On the last of these questions I am tempted to 
offer some remark, as | consider this point being 
settled of more consequence than either, or all, of 
the others together. If left doubtful, what artist 
of high standing will risk his reputation, or employ 
his time in such an undertaking? or where shall 
we find the younger aspirant for fame with suffi- 
cient courage and cendilionse for such an occasion ? 


Believe me they will both desert the cause; they | 


will keep out of court, an equity one though it be ; 
the consequence will be a failure complete as re- 
gards what can be done in high Art here ; and the 
good people on the other side of the water will ever 
after quote “ the Commission’’ to prove that the 
English cannot draw. Yours, &c., ViGILANs. 
As the queries put by our correspondent may 
oceur to others, and as it is above all things neces- 
sary that competitors should have no doudts con- 
cerning the regulations by which they are to abide, 
we thought it desirable to communicate with Mr. 
Eastlake on the subject ; and, in printing his an- 
— we furnish the safest and most satisfactory 
reply. 
13, Upper Fitzroy-street, Jan. 9, 1843. 
Sin,—I have the honour to acknowledge the re- 


ceipt of your letter of the 7th inst., inclosing a | 


paper signed ‘* Vigilans,’’ and have to observe in 
reply, that I do not think myself authorized to 
answer anonymous applications. But if your cor- 
a pets will write to me, giving his real name 
and address, he will receive an immediate answer. 

To the Editor of the 


L Yours, &c. 
Art-Union. 


C. L. Easriaxg. 








= ee FORGES a 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY, REDCLIFFE, BRISTOL, 


In our last number we reprinted—by permission of Mr. Britton—an engraved yi “ 

&c., of this most beautiful, interesting, and venerable edifice. We now publish 9 sie a7 
south-east, with the spire—as proposed to be restored.”” That it will be “ restored,”’ we from 

the required sum is a mere trifle compared to the wealth scattered among those who can value et 
edifice—because of its important associations, the conspicuous place it occupies in history, and the hat 
lowed pu to which it is devoted. But there are thousands who will appreciate its util hal- 
of Art;—ina style to which happily we are rapidly returning, and which puts to sh 88 & work 
churches, which are, for the most part, utterly out of keeping with their sacred ¢ . The we 
ing is the most essential of the ‘‘ ConpDITIONS ON wWHich SunscripTions arg Recer 
That as soon as the sum of £7000 is subscribed, a general meeting of the subscribers of or chon ta 
shall, under the direction of the committee of vestry, be convened by the churchwardens of St, M 0, 
Redcliffe, by printed circular and advertisement in each of the Bristol n rs, by the ary, 
which meeting six contributors of not less than £50 each shall be added to the present majority Ae 
before which meeting shall be laid plans, specifications, and estimates of such portions 7 cack 

whether of repair, restoration, or both, as the committee, under the advice of the architects or = | 
may then deem safe and practicable to be executed ; and the majority of such meeting shall be otherwise, 
to rmine, whether such work, or any portion thereof, shall be undertaken, and to ~ . 
necessary contracts for the same ; and that until such meeting shall so determine, no contract for an 

part of the objects proposed shall be entered into.”” y | 
































The general style of architecture, and the ornamental details of the church above indicated, are rep 
with beauty, and present to the eye of the tasteful and intelligent observer a series of — 
for study and contemplation, as viewed from different points. The view from the south ‘ 
in the annexed woodcut, represents the tall and narrow south transept, with its aisles, er 
enriched flying and attached buttresses, perforated parapets, and purfled pinnacles ; 
two stories, and newly-designed staircase turret, the flying buttresses and clerestory 
nave, with the bold crocketed pinnacle, which surmounts the stairs at the south-west 
above the west end of the northern aisle are seen the upper or belfry story of the —_ 
richly -adorned — boss-enriched mouldings, and perforated parapet; the bold the 
tioned octagonal pinnacles at the angles of the tower; and rising from among them : 
spire, crowning and adorning the whole. Of this last splendid and heaven-pointing & 
member of a Christian edifice, there are numerous examples, both in England and on 


| which are now admired as they deserve to be admired: but, however meritorious and beautifal may 


the spires of Strasburg, Salisbury, Freyburg, Lichfield, Norwich, Louth, or others 
Redeliffe Spire, in form and detail, as indicated by its existing portion, and as it is sum 
rendered, with the tower, its legitimate base, may challenge a comparison with them 
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| LIVING xp RECENT FOREIGN ARTISTS. 
| sei 


No. 1.—INGREs. 

“ Pourquoi debuter par M. Ingres ?’’—Such is 
the fe which the author of the biographical 
sketch of him in the ‘* Contemporaines Iilustres,”’ 
<upposes likely to be put by his readers, and which, 
we think, not unlikely to be addressed to ourselves. 
Why do we take Ingres for our very first subject 
of this kind ? To be ingenuous, because it so 
pleases and so suits us; for we have just been pe- 
rusing the character given of him and his works 
bythe soi-disant ‘ Homme de Rien,’ in the ‘‘ Con- 
temporaines.”” In that work, we should observe, 
the ilustres are illustrated in more ways than one 
_-by the pencil as well as the pen ; and we must say 
that M. Ingres has not the most _prepossessing 
countenance. Though it is a sufficiently good- 

ooking one as to the mere features, there is some- 

thing not only cold and forbidding in it, but rather 
ordinary also. However, we do not suppose it is 

a daquerreotyped portrait, and the likeness, if 

not an unfaithful, may be anything but a fa- 

yourable one, although it corresponds with the 
reservedness of disposition and manner imputed 
to hin.—To begin to say something more to the 
purpose: M. Ingres claims notice as being one of 
| the heads of the present French school, or rather 
as the head of a school apart, which sets up 

Rafaelle as its standard, while that of M. Dela- 
| croix hoists the bannerof Rubens. Between these 

“ Raffaellists’’ and ‘* Rubenists,’’ there is another 

school, of which Delaroche may be considered the 

leader, and which aims at a sort of juste milieu in 

Art—apt at times to degenerate into mediocrity. 

Besides these, there is, as the ‘‘ Homme de Rien ”’ 

rewarks, another class, who, regardless of schools, 

distinguish themselves by a species of universal 
dexterity and cleverness. They have an aptitude 
| forall sorts of subjects, for history, tableaux de 
genre, landscape, portrait. Abjuring the pedantry 
of fixed systems, they accommodate themselves to 
every one in turn, as far as suits their purpose. 
To make use of an expression more significant than 
elegant—all is fish that comes to their net. Their 
amis not so much glory, as popularity ; and in 
obtaining that, some of these ‘‘ improvisatori 
artists’’ have been sufficiently successful, and 
not the least is the eminently clever Horace 

Vernet, who is, in fact, their Coryphzeus. Great 

therefore is the distance between Horace and 

Auguste. But we must not forget that it is the 

latter of whom we profess to speak. 

Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres was born, ac- 

e ording to some accounts, in 1780, to others, in 

1781; the difference is not a very important one, 

and certainly less than that between Paris and 

Montauban,—both which places are respec- 

tively mentioned as that of his birth. The ‘‘ Con- 

temporaines’’ makes it to be the latter, and 
says, that though his father was a painter him- 
self, and a tolerably clever one, he was anxious 
that Jean Auguste should pursue music as 
his profession. Study it he did, and is still no 
= praticient in it, but he had determined 
le in himself to become a great painter. At 
ength his importunity prevailed, and at the age of 
— he was permitted, by his father, to set out 
or Faris, and was admitted as pupil into the atelier 
of David—the artist whose fame had so worked 
upen his youthful imagination. But a couple of 
years greatly abated his enthusiasm, or if not ex- 
actly his enthusiasm for Art, his admiration of his 

‘astructor in it. The cold abstractions and classi- 

cal affectations of David ceased to charm his pupil 

who not only withdrew his homage from them ut 

did not scruple to express his opinion; for h 

had become awar: th i asines Stamens ea cen 

studied sles. e that unless Nature be carefully 
also, Art becomes little better than artifice 
= artificialness. Rome and Raffaelle now be- 
an much the objects of his desire, as Paris 
ro he had been before. In the meanwhile 
tained - wep to encourage him ; for in 1800 he ob- 
first ‘> 'e second, and, in the following year, the 
him re yi in painting, the subject chosen by 

Ambassadors from Arne . Achilles — 

. n emnon’—which picture 

rth Musée des Beaux Arts. ‘ 

fault 's period his biographers seem to be at 

» and unable to trace hi learly, f 
they only | his course clearly, for 
tine UY ‘eave us to conjecture that, whatever 
ne intervene, he next visited ‘Italy, and 
works of P re-awakened enthusiasm, studied the 

erugino and Raffaelle, and in them he 





found a vital charm and a mental power, the want 
of which he had so sensibly felt in nearly all he had 
before seen. Upon such models he formed his 
taste and his principles ; and he has since inflexibly 
~adhered-to them, without regard to-the criticism 
of the day ; but at the same time it must be con- 
fessed with more of perseverance than of advance- 
ment in them, and without any very visible im- 
provement upon some of his earlier works. 

Among those which he produced from 1805 to 
1813 are ‘ (Edipus and the Sphynx,’ ‘ Jupiter and 
Thetis,’ mM. reading the Hneid to Augustus,’ 
‘The Triumph of Romulus,’ ‘ Ossian’s Dream,’ 
and ‘ The Pope officiating in the Capella Sistina.’ 
He also practised portrait-painting, and in 1806 
executed a fine one of Napoleon, for the Corps 
Legislatif. In this branch of the Art he produced 
a revolution, at least as far as his own example 
went, for, rejecting all that pretension with which 
others paraded their sitters to view, he endeavoured 
to restore portraiture to nature, and to impart to 
it a higher intellectual value, aiming chiefly at 
truthfulness of physiognomy and characteristic 
expression. 

n 1813 he married, at Rome, a lady related to a 
French family, who had settled there, and there he 
and his wife remained until 1824. This period of 
his life was to the artist one of difficulties and 
struggles, and, in order to provide the means of 
support, he was obliged to employ his pencil upon 
ungrateful tasks; nevertheless, in the midst of 
them he conceived and executed some of his most 

enial and celebrated works: ‘ The Vow of Louis 

III. ;’ ‘ Raffaelle and La Fornarina ;’ ‘ Christ 
Delivering the Keys to St. Peter’ (for the Church 
Trinita di Monte, at Rome); ‘Francesca di 
Rimini ;’ ‘The Entry of the Dauphin Charles V. 
into Paris;’ and ‘ The Death of Lionardo da 
Vinci.’ On returning to his native country, In- 
gres found that the public taste had undergone a 
complete change : if not entirely exploded, David’s 
manner was no longer in the ascendant : his statue- 
like figures, once extolled for their classical cor- 
rectness, had fallen into discredit, and been pro- 
nounced lifeless and soulless. A sudden rebound 
had been made towards the other extreme: the 
colouring and the pomp of the Venetian and 
Flemish schools, with all their seductive witchery, 
were now the fashion, and mere effect and truth of 
imitation were aimed at as the most desirable 
qualities in Art. With this materialism, the 
spiritualism which guided Ingress strongly con- 
trasted. Nevertheless, his ‘Vow of Louis xa 
made a considerable impression upon the public, 
and the favourable opinion the artist then obtained 
was confirmed, two years afterwards, by his 
‘ Apotheosis of Homer,’ painted by him on the 
ceiling of the Hall of Grecian Antiquities, in the 
Louvre, a work which combines the plastic beauty 
of ancient, with some of the highest qualities of 
modern Art. Still, though the public were liberal 
with their applause, and the Institute welcomed 
him as one who would reflect honour upon their 
body, he had to endure censure also. The colour- 
ists and their partisans, not content with attacking 
him on his weak side, and reproaching him for the 
prevailing greyness of his tones, went so far as to 
term him a mere secondhand Raffaelle, and no 
better than a servile —— of that great master ; 
than which nothing can be more unjust, for instead 
of copying him he has endeavoured to carry on his 
principles, and has, in consequence, not adhered to 
them so closely as he ought. 

His ‘ Martyrdom of St. Symphorien,’ exhibited 
in 1834, was not very successful with the public ; 
for, while there was in it what was fairly open 
to the objections of criticism—nor did his enemies 
fail to take advantage of it—its merits were of a 
kind too exalted to be recognised by every one, or 
to make themselves felt without some degree of 
study and reflection. The poetic intensity and 
dramatic energy of this composition were appre- 
ciated by comparatively few ; nevertheless, justice 
was done to it by one critic, and not the least able 
or least ecrupulous,—M. Lenormant, who, amongst 
other things, says, ‘‘ I must own, that no modern 
production of the Art has struck me more by the 
simplicity and truth of the gestures and expression 
of the figures. From the sublime feeling which 
animates those of the martyr and his mother, to 
the astonishment of the priest, who stands petrified 
at their intrepidity, and to the cool indifference of 
the proconsul, who, feeling neither compassion 
nor anger, merely executes his duty as magistrate 





and soldier. This last figure alone would have 
made the reputation of any other painter; or, 
I might rather ask, how many painters have 
we who are capable of producing such a figure, 
and of accomplishing, ty means apparently so 
simple an equally powerful result ?”’ Instead 
of honestly owning that they were unable to com- 
prehend and enter into all the artist’s feelings 
and ideas; or of suspecting their own incom. 
petence, the public attacked him with rude criti- 
cism—treatment which Ingres was not of a dis- 

osition to brook. In the following year (1835) 
1e had an opportunity of quitting with honour his 
residence among a people who so ill appreciated 
his talents, being offered the appointment of Di- 
rector of the French Academy at Rome, as suc- 
cessor to Horace Vernet—which invitation was 
eagerly accepted by him; and at Rome he has 
ever since resided, till about a year and a half ago, 
when he again returned to France. 

To greatness of talent, Ingres adds greatness of 
mind and nobleness of character. His disin- 
terested love of the art he pursues proves that he 
is of the sterling metal out of which the true 
artist is shaped. Had he condescended to work 
for paymasters, he might have accumulated great 
wealth; as itis, he is poor—poor at least in the 
worldly meaning of the term-—but in himself richer 
than many of those whom the world accounts the 
richest, and honours accordingly. 

ro 


SOCIETIES IN CONNEXION WITH ART. 

Grapnic Socrety.—At the latest meeting of 
the Graphic Society was exhibited a series of 
sketches by William Cowen, Esq., the merit of 
which, 2s works of Art, have been rarely surpassed, 
but which possess also vast interest as depicting 
scenery hitherto almost concealed from the eyes of 
Europe. The Island of Corsica has been long 
guarded with jealous care; and every possible 
difficulty has been placed in the way of examining 
it. The authorities have looked upon travellers as 
spies ; and an artist, who thought to carry away - 
of its remarkable features, was in nearly as muc 
danger as a rich trader among banditti. Knowing 
this, and being much surprised that Mr. Cowen 
should have furnished his portfolio in spite of ob- 
stacles, the very contemplation of which suffice to 
terrify us home-loving professors of the pencil or 
pen, we applied to that gentleman for some in- 
formation concerning his tour; he has kindl 
obliged us with the following particulars, whic 
cannot fail to interest our readers. We print his 
notes exactly as he has given them to to us: it will 
be perceived they form a simple narrative, not the 
less exciting because there is no effort to produce 
excitement or to work up a display. 

From Toulon we took our passage on the 5th of 
September, 1840, for Ajaccio: the voyage was stormy 
till we came within sight of the port, and then — 
prospect was presented to us. On our arrival at the 
Quay of Ajaccio, our sailors vociferated “ Inglesi!” 
instantly several small boats appeared full of porters. 
A scuffle ensued who should convey our luggage to the 
inn. This was the cause of a quarrel, very soon 
settled, however, by one of the most desperate among 
them drawing a large clasp knife, and in a menacing 
attitude, threatening to pass it across the throat of one 
of the other party! ‘The spacious staircase which led 
to our rooms were filthy in the extreme, and the latter 
did not appear to have been occapied for many months, 
for biack beetles covered the chambers, the crimson 
curtains of the windows were trellised with cobwebs, 
and the couch fell in pieces the moment my sea-sick 
sister lay upon it! I made known at the office of the 
Prefecture of the Police the object of my journey, and 
was treated with respect; though, from the day follow- 
ing to the termination of my journey, I was not only 
considered as a British spy, but was often told there 
was no doubt about it; and in no instance do I remem- 
ber taking a sketch without having one or more of those 
“ gentry” watching me. On the morning of our de- 
parture from Ajaccio, the captain of the police, with 
the man whom I had previously found behind the 
granite rock of Bonaparte’s grotto, seized my portfolio, 
and took it to the Prefecture, but as 1 made a heav 
charge against this intrusion it was soon returned. 
Even at Bastia, the captain of the police followed 
us into a private house, where I was sketching a 
fine view of the bay; and although this sy nt 
appeared -natured and civil, he was so deter- 
mined to have me in his power, that when I in- 
quired at the police-office for my passport, they insult- 
ingly told me they knew nothing respecting it, and 
treated my inquiries with contempt. Here I wasin a tine 

uandary, fur the only packet that would leave the port 
dor Leghorn, for some time, was ordered to svi) several 
days sooner than usual for the express purpose of 
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driving us out of the island. After much trouble, I 
found my passport in the pocket of my udo-friend, 
the captain of the police. This fellow threatened my 
landlord with bis vengeance, for allowing me to make a 
sketch out of one of his chamber windows. The history 
of my sketches at Ajaccio is as follows :—“ Two interiors 
of the House of Napoleon ; one exterior, including the 
three Acacias which were planted by Bonaparte; and 
another including a Perspective View of the Street ; 
two of the Granite Rock in which is the Grotto where 
uvenile Na used to sit and study; two of the 

y, one of which includes the Tower where Bona- 
parte first commenced his military career; and one in- 
cluding a Picturesque ~—— with a splendid back- 
grounticn the Road to . Near this place a parent 
shot his own son for assisting a deserter to escape, and 
receiving five jouis d’or for his reward. When the 
father was remonstrated with, he replied, “ Very well, 
will you rove the conduct of a Corsican who has dis- 
honcured hie family and his country?” He returned 
to his house, and untying the cords which bound his 
unba) son, with horrible silence ordered his family 
to follow! When arrived at the place where the 
deserter had been secreted, he ordered his son to kneel 
and repeat his final prayer! and, horrible to relate, in 
the presence of the afflicted mother, brothers, and 
sisters, the echo of the neighbouring mountains told 
them his son ceased to exist! He threw the five louis 
upon the corpse, saying, * There, take the price of thy 
crime!” This occurred at the time the Genoese had 

ion of Corsica, Previous to our arrival there 
Red not been rain for six months—no unusual circum- 
stance. The cytisus, arbutus, cactus, myrtle, daphne, 
and clematis, grow wild in great number near Ajaccio. 

Corre.—We proceeded on our journey for Bastia in 
the small post-coach. The road soon rose among the 
mountains, and, being zigzag, we had several narrow 
escapes, especially at one point, when our driver (who 
sat with the guard), Jehu like, drove furiously; my 
sister was at the moment holding her head out of the 
coach, when suddenly we beard the cry, “St. An- 
tonio!” The driver and guard were sent headlong 
over the horses’ heads, and they (the horses) were seen 
laid prostrate upon the ground, and ourselves, with the 
carriage, were suspended over a terrible precipice! 
What admirable instinct the poor horses showed, for, 
the moment they saw the danger, they threw them- 
selves upon their haunches, having their forefeet sunk 
deep in the ground. 

From Ajaccio to Corte the road lay through a fine 
wild country, some part of which was well wooded 
with splendid timber, which supplied Sardinia and 
Corsica with wood for ship-building, also France with 
her masts for ships of war. A little after midnight we 
came in contact with the return mail from Corte to 

‘cio, in a narrow defile, and our coach being on the 
river side, we were extricated with some difficulty from 
our perilous situation. We entered Corte about three 
o’clock a.m., and being perfectly dark, 1 asked a fellow 

nger to show me an inn. He took me to a large 
| with the door and staircase quite open, and as I 
nocking the 
* Behold an Englishman !” said my guide. 
Thus I was left for a few moments, when lo! with the 
lamp, | beheld a number of persons laid on benches, 
chairs, and tables! “ Have youacouple of bed-rooms?” 
Tinquired. “ No, we have none at all, for to-night you 
may sit here, and we will retire till morning's dawn.”’ 
I returned for my sister. How she exclaimed, 
when she saw her quarters! Here we fared pretty 
well, so far as mere food was concerned ; but our cook 
was a dirty Florentine, and, I believe, never either 
slept in a bed, and, what is perhaps worse, I think never 
washed himself. 1] called upon the commandant of the 
castle, and asked permission to sketch. He answered 
by reading me a lecture out of the code of military law, 
wherein so to do was expressly forbidden, especially to 
foreigners. After a long conversation, and almost a 
= refusal of my question being  satisfac- 
ily answered, the captain of the police came into 
the room. With his assistance, and the ladies of 
the castle, 1 was allowed to take a few sketch 
and the good wife of the commandant whispe 
in my ear, if any trouble should occur to me! might 
rely upon her best means toserve me. Happily forme 
received this promise, for wheu I wax about leay- 
ing my inn to take the last sketch, a knock at the door 
announced a tall policeman (about six feet two inches), 
with two other attendants, desiring me to walk up to 
the castle with all my portfolio sketches. When we 
were in front of the castle gates, and on the other side, 
exactly api the late General Paoli’s house (now a 
school e iowed by him) some idle vagabonds shouted 
to see an Englishman in custody. Here I begged for 
half-an-hour’s grace, for the purpose of taking my last 
sketch. It was granted, and two soldiers followed in the 
rear. In twenty minutes I made’a tinted sketch of the 
ruins of aconvent and fine back-ground mountains. 
am | to the castle] was marched. The instant I ar- 
rived I demanded to see the lady of the commandant 
(Baron) Mariani. “ Now, Madame," cried I, “lam come 
to claim your protection—I am really e prisoner in the 
ya . 1 ‘ou shall find me atrue friend— 
& moment."’ She then retired, and shortly re- 
tarned: “* Descend the steps to the ne mn and the 
captain of the police will see you.” The commandant 
would not make bis appearance. To shorten my tale, 
I was finally acquitted without sleeping in the castle. 
On my first visit to the castle, the Governor showed me 
@ hat, which Bonaparte wore at the battle of Austerlitz, 


was a led by the hand (after some 
door opened), 
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which Isketched. It had a piece cut off, which (true 
Frenchman like) he said was done by an Englishman. 
He (Governor) wrote in my sketch-book, under the draw- 
ing of the hat, “ Ce chapeau fut demande, en 1831, par 
8. A., C. le Prince de Joinville.”” On our way to Bastia 
(from Corte) we had a bacon breakfast in a miserable 
hovel—it had no chimney or windows, the smoke passe:| 
out of the door—the bread was tolerable at Bastia. This 
is an interesting town. The foreground rock in my 
sketch of the port is a perfect resemblance of an 
animal with a long tail, of which M. Valery remarks— 
“A Ventrée du port est un noir rocher tacheté de 
lichens blancs et de mousse, ayant la forme d'un lion 
et appelé par les marins il leone. Ce monument de la 
nature me parait merveilleusement analogue au carac- 
tére du peuple corse, et digne il’annoncer Vile qui 
a vu naitre Napoléon.” And there are several of 
these sort of natural curiosities in Corsica. Our 
consul desired us by no means to leave our inn for the 
packet without his protection, intimating that the 
troublesome police would probably annoy us. When he 
saw us on board the little St. Pietro, he observed we 
had esca one danger, he feared, to meet with a 
greater, that of a terribly foreboding element. Asnight 
was fast approaching, our prospects looked blank in- 
deed. Our worthy consul’s kind attention and good 
will was such as ever to claim our esteem and regard. 
A solitary traveller and ourselves were the only cabin 
passengers; indeed half a dozen persons would have 
filled the cabin entirely. The little St. Pietro carried 
us safe to Leghorn (Livorno); but on its return the 
vessel and all its passengers were lost in that storm 
which had been hanging over us! 

In Italy several almost fatal accidents happened to 
us, and several times we were robbed, &c., might make 
a longer tale, but this is not necessary. I must even 
now offer my apology for having written this so 
hastily and incorrectly. 

The sketches are, as we have intimated, not only 
interesting in the highest degree, from their novelty, 
as picturing scenery with which we have been 
hitherto unacquainted — they are of the finest 
character as works of Art; and we trust that, in 
some shape or other, they may be multiplied so as 
to afford information and enjoyment to thousands. 
They are, indeed, the only authentic records of 
scenes rendered historical by the early career of 
the most wonderful man of his age. Mr. Cowen 
has added a valuable contribution to the story of 
Bonaparte’s career. 


Roya Institute or BrittsH ARcHITECTS.— 
At the meeting on January 9, C. Barry, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair, the first paper which was read 
was on ‘‘ A New Mode of Constructing the Flues 
of Chimneys,’’ by Mr. Moon; according to which 
it is proposed to make them circular, and of no 
more than from 8 to 14 inches in diameter, 
which dimensions, it is stated, will be quite suffi- 
cient, now that the old and inconvenient mode of 
cleaning chimneys by sweeping-boys is abolished. 
Several small models were exhibited by the inven- 
tor; but what he proposes is of such a nature, that 
it requires to be tested by actual use and expe- 
rience. May it not be found, for instance, that 
such flues would — cleansing much oftener 
than our present chimneys? which would, of 
course, be a rather serious objection. On the 
other hand, should they be found to answer, and, in 
getting rid of old inconveniences, not to be at- 
tended with fresh ones, such flues will doubtless 
be a very great improvement, as they might be 
carried up even through partition walls. The next 
paper was ‘‘A Description of the Testimonial or 
Obelisk, erected at Lymington to the late Sir 
Harry Burrard Neale,” which is constructed of 
Dartmoor granite, and is 76 feet high, on a _pedes- 
tal 18 feet high. The cost was under £1400, a 
most prodigious difference from what will be that: 
of the column in Trafalgar-square. This commu- 
nication was from Mr. Draper, architect, of Chi- 
chester; and it could be wished that more papers 
of the kind were transmitted to the Institute. 
Were architects invited to send in reports on 
works they have executed, a valuable collection of 
documents would in time be formed, and many of 
them might be found worth publishing in the In- 
stitute’s “‘ Transactions.” At any rate, they 
would be preserved, and would prove a series of 
interesting and useful architectural records. Thelast 
paper was ‘‘ Illustrations of the Mode of Striking 
Gothic Tracery,”” by Mr. R. W. Billings, and was 
intended to show how analmost endless number of 
patterns might be produced by merely striking 
curves from centres systematically arranged. To a 
certain extent the principle may be found useful in 
practice, particularly for mere mechanical patterns, 
such as those of carpets—of which kind was a car- 
pet laid down at Dalkeith during the Queen’s 
visit ; yet, it may be questioned if it be not too 
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much of a mere kaleidoscope Process to be altoge 
ther suitable for uine i : 
othervies than ao 8 aoe nen design, 
RTISTS AND AMATEURS’ C 
The first meeting of the sanean at ae 
first Wednesday ofthe month, in the pao dn 
honorary secretary, 6, Pall-mall. The eveni a 
a very gratifying one; and the ad phe 
change from a tavern to a well-lit and Spacious 
‘gallery,’”’ decorated with works of Art, were felt 
and appreciated by all who partici in the 
oyments incident to so ial a ‘ removal.” 
large painting of Sir ayter—' The 
bw py arriage’—was placed for ‘the occasion: | 
and a large supply of sketches ings was 
provided for the members. M -" 


THe AMICABLE SocieTy.—We have received 

or four letters, containing queries in reference > 
“Amicable Society” (the Junior Artists’ Annuity 
Fund), and have applied to the secretary, C. BE. Wag- 
sTAFF, Esq., to answer them. He requests Us to say 
he will feel happy to communicate with any artist who 
will write to him on the subject. His address is, 20, 
Argyle-street, New-road. From our own 

of the society, we do not hesitate to recommend it 
in the strongest terms. It is the duty of every prudent 
person, who thinks of the misery that illness or death 
may entail upon his family, to associate himself with 
it. There are hundreds who are not “qualified” to 
become members of the Artists’ Fund, who may at | 
once enter the Amicable Society. There is no re. 
striction which excludes parties living in the country 
or in Ireland. 


ee 


ART IN THE PROVINCES, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The exhibition of works of | 
Art in this town closed on the 8th of December. The . 
following is a list of pictures disposed of as prizes in | 
the Art-Union :—* Study in Knowle Park,’ by J. Rad- 
ford, London; ‘ Landscape,’ by E. Fair, Newcastle; 

* Burleigh Castle,’ by Robert Train, North Leith; 

* Cullercoats Fisher Girl,’ by J. H. Mole, Newcastle; | 
‘The Evening Walk,’ by Mrs. E. W. Salter, London; 
* Landscape,’ by Thomas Baker, Leamington; ‘ In the 
Village of Langton, Lincolnshire,’ by T. M. Richardson, 
jun., Newcastle; ‘ Partridges,’ by W. Fowler, London. 

PiymoutTH.—WEstT OF ENGLAND Art-Unton.—We 
have elsewhere referred to the future prospects of this 
society. [tis yet in its infancy, and has done but little. | 
‘The subscription was only half a guinea, and the sub- 
scribers numbered no more than 306. Still, the goodwork | 
has been commenced, and we have no doubt that great | 
achievements will grow out of it. We select the follow. | 
ing passage, from an extremely sensible and well- | 
written Report :— Public feeling has been awakened 
in the West ; that feeling is rapidly extending, and the 
Committee entertain a confident conviction, that the 
West of England Art-Union is destined, at no distant | 
period, to occupy a most honourable position a | 
those institutions which have for their object the dil- | 
fusion of a general taste for works of Art, and theen- | 
couragement and support of native genius. They 
invite to their assistance every lover of the Arts, every | 
weil-wisher to his native country; and they ventureto | 
anticipate, with confidence, a cordial co-operation from 
every part of the three counties, whilst the result of 
their first year’s efforts has taught them also to expect 
a large amount of generous support other parts 
of the country.” 

NortHern IntsH ARrt-Un1on.—The results of the 
first experiment in Belfast—the gr northern capital 
of Ireland, and the most flourishing of its towns—a™ 
not altogether satisfactory. The exhibition | 
of above 400 works; the private sales amounted 
the Art-Union subscriptions to #242, and rs 
from visitors, to £98. But the expenses - 4 

king, &c., extended to the large og =e 

ving, therefore, to the directors of the arn 
only a sum of #72 to expend in pues = 
holders, however, added #52. The select i 
consequently were distributed—to what they 
nate subscribers”—in pictures, 
£20; the majority being of the priee 
lowing is a list of the “ Prizes! - 

‘ .’ by J. Tennant a 
Allen; ‘Composition,’ by W. #. 
light,’ by J. PHawksett ; « Landscape,’ ps W. 
brook ; ‘ The Trumpeter,’ by J. Cook ; ge 
Waters,’ Nicholl ; ‘ Glen Scene, by G. 

* Repose,’ by J. Fussell, sen. ; Prents 
Walters ; ‘ View on the Thames, by C. D. 

The following pictures Ww a 
sales :—* Senne en the Island of Arran, H, e lly 
‘ Distant View of Blackwall, J. Tennant ; ae 
dressing for the pattern’ (from a story, snc 
Hall), J. Clater; * Sleigh and Red Deer, ©; | 
‘Lane Scene in Devonshire,’ H. hey x | 
Labourer,’ T. F. Marshall; ‘ Winter, < 
‘View on the Thames,’ J. T 
Bateman ip, xe Ge 
* Bolton Park,’ A. Vi ; * ba 
‘View on the Thames,’ J. Dujardin. 
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ittee add, that, “ From the experience 
pt —— now gained, they have no doubt they 
gill in future beenabled to get up even more attractive 
exhibitions, at a very considerable reduction of expen- 
| Gture, so as to have it in their power to devote the 
Shole ‘sum subscribed, and even a part of the receipts 
from visiters, to the subscription sale.”” 

Belfast ought to aid the Arts, and is well able todo 
so. We cannot avoid thinking that there must have 
been some grievous mismanagement, or the returns 
would have very different. 

.—Dus.in.— The exhibition of the Royal 
asian Academy is advertised to be opened on the 
ist of May. Pictares must be received in Dublin on or 

before the 20th of April. We trust, that this announce- 
ment will be borne in mind by artists. We perceive, 
| pythe address of Mr. Stuart Blacker, in reference to 
the Irish Art-Union, that he calculates on receiving 
this year £6000; between £4000 and £5000 of which 
will have to be expended in purchasing pictures out of 
this exhibition. Last year, every picture approaching to 
| merit was bought; and when no more decent works 
remained, the committee were obliged to buy some 
that were unworthy to be hung in a pot-house. And 
| | why? Simply because they were compelled by their 
contract with their subscribers to lay out all the money 
collected. We shall grieve if this evil is to occur again ; 
it can only be prevented by taking care that the supply 
| shall be equal to the demand; if our best London 
artists will contribute, om will preserve the committee 
from a degradation, and the Arts from being despised, 
while they will improve the taste of the Irish public 
and doubtless the professional character of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. We are full sure that no really 
itorious picture that may be sent to Dublin will be 
itted to come back. And we hope that from this 
ir competition artists will not be discouraged, because 
they have received no formal invitation to contribute. 
Such invitations we have reason to know will be very 
limited. The expense of carriage to Dublin is not 

t; steam-boats voyage weekly from the Tower- 

stairs. The Royal Hibernian Academy have not done 
us the honour to communicate with the artists through 
our columns, where they knew full well their advertise- 
ment would be seen by all who are interested in pe- 
rusing it. We have no notion, however, of permitting 
the artists to remain in ignorance on the subject. 


Tue Royau Irish Art-UNIoN.— At a late meeting 
of the General Committee of the Society, after a very 
favourable statement of the progressive increase of the 
funds, being, in three years, upon the total comparative 
amount received for the Art-Union of London, £2541; 
Scotland, #4070; Ireland, £7468; the following report 
from the Committee of Selection, relative to the draw- 
ing of ‘Minerva and the Muses,’ was submitted. We 
notice this as indicative of the utility of an active and 
mace tay Ge wey of management, being aware that to 
ascertain the facts, detailed inquiries were purposely 

at Rome; and subsequently confirmed by the 
_ extensive investigation in Dublin and else- 
where. 
The Drawing of ‘ Minerva and the Muses.’ — The 
Committee of Selection presented the following state- 
ment, with reference to the above drawing, which was 
purchased from Signor Ratti at the last exhibition : — 
“A strong suspicion having arisen in the minds of the 
committee as to the originality of the work, Signor 
Ratti was communicated with on the subject, and 
informed that our rules D sapeomar the purchase unless 
4 work was the bond-fide production and property of 
the artist in whose name it was entered for exhibition. 
Although Signor Ratti asserted in the strongest man- 
her that it was his own production, the committee had 
§ strong a misgiving as to reduce the amount awarded 
from £50 to £25, and continued their inquiries on the 
subject. They had been lately enabled to forward to 
Signor Ratti the name of the real painter, which was 
Consoni; the name of the purchaser of the work for 
boar this was a preparatory drawing ; the price paid 
the same, with the names of three gentlemen who 
Were ready to depose to these facts. Signor Ratti had 
replied by acknowledging that the picture was by Con- 
re and trying to palliate the assumption of his name 
rayne that Consoni was a friend, that he acted so 
: + view to his interest, and had sent him the money 

4 ut £5, retained for frame and carriage of the 
nae The committee thought it was due to them- 
po to show that they had spared no exertions to 

the error into which they had been led, and 
that steps would be taken to prevent such an 
ce in future.”’ 

It was “[aymees | 





resolved that the name of Au- 
Grit Ratti be erased from the list of artists whose 
Nicole Cue purchased by this Society, and that of 
ornin  ousoni be inserted in its place, and that a note 
~wy & of > ap be added thereto. 
Py of this statement and Signor Ratti’s 
letter myreeuectfully srueraed to the Ro al Hibernian 
ny, ‘e view of obtaining through them 
the ee of the artists generally fn proventin the 
via of works of Art for sale at the exhibition 
the arti hot the bond fide productions and property 
Publicly ~ in whose names they are entered, and in 
lation, posing any one who infringes so salutary a 


inc nthe Selection Committee be requested to con- 
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VARIETIES. 
THE Royat ACADEMY.—One of the most 
frequent, although the most groundless, of the 
charges against the Royal Academy is, that ad- 
mission into the body is obtained by previous 
acquaintance with its members; that indeed, 
“ booing,” such as Sir Archy Mac Sycophant 
recommends, is as necessary a q ion as 
painting. As in most other cases this is a 
calumny net easy to be refuted ; and sometimes 
the shadow of proof is supplied by the fact, that 
the candidate is intimate, as he ought to be, with 
the majority of those with whom he is ambitious 
of associating; for if his talents be of a high 
order, it follows necessarily that he is the familiar 
acquaintance of men of equal talents, of similar 
pursuits, It is notorious that Eastlake was 
elected while in Rome ; that Gibson was chosen 
while he was also a resident there; and that a 
score of instances equally to the point might be 
quoted ; still the assertion is made, and by per- 
sons who know the falsehood of what they utter, 
both privately and publicly, that the Academe- 
cians require a sort of canvass previous to elec- 
tion. There are few Associates who have not 
been subjected to this charge—in the teeth of 
their own indignant denial. It is not often 
however that a case occurs so strong as that which 
is one of the latest—the election of Mr. M‘Dow- 
allas an associate. That gentleman had not, we 
are assured, upon indisputable authority, a single 
acquaintance among the Academy, and had never 
exchanged a word with any one of its mem- 
bers. His appointment did him honour, and 
it conferred equal honour upon the Academy ; 
he is an artist of high genius—self-taught and 
self-clevated—and was, until within the past 
year—indeed until the eve of the day of his elec- 
tion, when he achieved fame by his own unaided 
talents, working in obscurity, and 

** No revenue had 

But his good spirits,”’ 

supported by the mightiest of all sustaining 
powers—a consciousness of intellectual strength. 
The Academy knew nothing of the man, but 
they saw what he had done ; the attention of in- 
dividual members was drawn to his works by 
another great artist—his countryman ; and he 
was elected without the Academy being aware of 
anything concerning him, but his name and his 
deserts. From penury—honourable penury — 
this fine artist has been raised to sudden emi- 
nence ; his powers are not greater, perhaps, than 
they were a year ago, but they are known. The 
grand barrier to success has been removed, and 
assuredly Mr. M‘Dowall is destined to occupy a 
high place among the worthies of his age and 
country. We should not have been entitled to 
say so much concerning the career of this artist, 
but that some particulars relative to it have been 
made public by his fellow-townsman, Emerson 
Tennent, Esq., M.P. 

Tue TuReEE Statues.—A letter has been 
published under this title, addressed * without 
permission” to Sir Robert Peel. It is, at best, a 
piece of gross impertinence, written in singularly 
bad taste, and in a spirit calculated to do mischief. 
It refers to the sclection of Messrs. M‘Dowall, 
Kirk, and Steel, as sculptors to execute the three 
statues recently commissioned by Government. 
However opinions may differ concerning the 
choice, there can be but one as to the considerate 
kindness and generosity manifested by the Pre- 
mier; and it is only the future that can prove 
either its wisdom or impolicy. The writer con- 
siders one of the three—Mr. M‘Dowall—“ an 
artist of no ordinary merit ;” but two or three 
years ago he could not have described him even 
in terms so qualified ; who shall say that two or 
three years hence, the compliment will not be 
equally merited by Messrs. Steel and Kirk. 
What isgenius without opportunity ? A diamond 
in the mine. In sculpture it is especially difficult 





ue their inquiries until i 
| il they are satisfied that the 
fuount sated had been actually handed over to Signor 
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to make way without help—to procure even the 
block from the quarry requires a sum that, to a 





“ poor” artist, seems a fortune. We are con- 
tinually calling out for aid to young talent, and 
protesting against giving assistance where it is 
not needed; yet now barks one of the many 
puppies who are to be found perpetually snap- 
ping at the heels of those who are marching to 
the succour of struggling genius. Just the same 
sort of cur-ish exasperation was manifested when 
& comparatively obscure soldier, named Wellesley, 
was eee me ee to command the British army in 
the Peninsula. It is not very likely that Sir R. 
Peel will see the silly and insolent letter that has 
been addressed to him; if he should, he will 
easily perceive and appreciate the motives that 
sent it to the press. 

IsLINGTON AND NortH Lonpon Art- 
Union.—The pictures selected by the prize- 
hoiders in this Association were exhibited dur- 
ing the lith, 12th, 18th, and 14th of January, 
at the Islington Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution. The subscription to the Islington 
Art-Union is half a guinea per annum, the 
whole proceeds of which, deducting necessary ex- 
penses, are devoted to the purchase of pictures, 
no engraving being given to the members. The 
amount subscribed was £239, the sum allotted 
for prizes £197. The following are the names of 
the pictures selected :—‘ The Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter,’ Shayer, £50; ‘The Orphan’s Friend,’ Dawe, 
£20 ; ‘ Hastings,’ Clint, £15; ‘ Derwent-water,’ 
C. Fielding, £15; ‘Winter, A. H. Taylor, £10 
10s.; ‘Gale, after Trafalgar,’ Huggins, £10 10s. ; 
‘Scene from Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ Walmsley 
£10; ‘ Landscape,’ Shepherd, £5; ‘ Slaughter 
Sire,’ Kearney, £5; ‘ Scene from Ivanhoe,” Gom- 
pertz,” £5. The remainder of the selections con- 
sist of proofs of Paris’s ‘Coronation’ and ‘ Bolton 
Abbey,’ with the exception of one, which is a 
cameo. 

THE NATIONAL ART UNION.—We last month 
tendered our advice to this Society—if the term 
may be used—to abandon the project of exhibiting 
pictures to be afterwards disributed as prizes, and 
to adopt the more safe and simple plan of per- 
mitting the prizeholders to select for themselves, 
We are glad to find that this suggestion bas been 
adopted. A new circular has been sent to us, 
from which we select the following paragraph :— 

“ The pictures which are to be purchased with the 
amount of the prizes distributed by the Institution, 
may be purchased, at the option of the prize-holder, 
from any accredited artists’ exhibition in the United 
Kingdom within twelve months after the prizes have 
been declared. Thus the prize-holder will avoid the 
necessity of a journey to don, or the only alter- 
native of selecting his picture by deputy.” 

This will be considered by the artists generally 
as satisfactory ; it may open a door to some evils, 
but so does every other plan that has been, or 
can be devised. There is another important fea- 
ture introduced in the new prospectus :— 

“ Any penettte: of two-bundred pounds and up- 
wards, who cannot select a picture to his taste from t 
exhibitions, will have the privilege of giving a commis- 
sion to any artist of his own selection, subject to the 
approval of a majority of the committee. This arrange- 
ment will avoid fliculty of which there has been a 
universal em ways J inasmach as in nearly every 
instance, pictures of the highest merit are purch 
previous to exhibition.” 

We think this a decided improvement, and 
earnestly press upon other institutions the policy 
of pursuing the same course. The sanction of a 
Committee would afford sufficient security against 
an improper selection, and the prize-holder might 
obtain a picture that would be really an acquisi- 
tion. We shall rejoice if this abandonment of 
the a portion of their “ plan,” on the 
part of the proprietors of the National Art Union 
—made, we presume, with that view— shall have 
the effect of allaying a hostile spirit between them 
and a large number of artists. The artists have, 
we humbly think, carried their hostility much 
too far; they should have been contented with 
expressing their dissent from the new system, 
and their confidence in the old ; in a 
the Prince Albert to change his mind, they acted, 
to say the least, indiscreetly, and they ought not 
to have been surprised at finding it was of no avail. 
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Witson’s Portratt orp HamILton.—A 
singularly interesting painting is in the possession 
of John Britton, Esq., F.S.A. It is a fine spirited 


and faithful portrait of his friend and fellow- | 
student, Mortimer, by Richard Wilson, R.A. 


Mr. Britton has published a lithographic copy of 


it, accompanied by some remarks on the personal | 


character of the two artists, written in a peculiarly 
graceful and forcible style, and bringing, by a 
few effective touches, the two great meu actually 
before us. The picture, from the interest of the 
subject as well as from its merit asa work of Art, 
is one that should be found in the national de- 
pository, where, unhappily, there are so few of 
the productions that give a name to our country. 

ELECTROTYPRD PLATES.—A variety of con- 
tradietory rumours are afloat concerning the 
chances of obtaining plates by the new process; 
some considering the results to be safe, and others 
maintaining that, at present, at least, there is no 
likelihood of a successful issue. At all events, 
the question will be determined within a few 
weeks ; for the plate of the London Art-Union, 
and one of the plates of the National Art- 
Union are now undergoing actual trial. We 
have still serious doubts as to the end, of 
which we see only the beginning. At this 
moment we have before us a plate produced on 
this principle—a small and roughly executed 
plate, however. It yielded only 200 impressions, 
aud was then rejected as worthless. However, 
we may “suspend our admiration yet awhile ;” 
for a short time must inevitably place the matter 
beyond speculation. 

Tue ENGLisu ARTISTS IN RomE—met to- 
gether on the 3lst December, “to see the old 
year out.” Mr, Freeborn, the banker and Bri- 
tish consul, was in the chair; and the party and 
their friends had a merry night of it. The dinner 
took place at the Hotel D’Angleterre, recently 
built. Our informant adds that, “ Gibson is 
engaged on a portrait statue of Mrs. Murray ; 
Wyatt is finishing his statue of Penelope for the 
Queen ; Macdonald is busy with busts of Lord 
aud Lady Winchelsea; Cormek’s portfolio is 
being replenished with illustrations of the Forum ; 
and Penry Williams is painting a portrait for 
Lady Davy. A number of cartoons are also in 
progress for England, on which Bostock, Furze, 
Wright, Redford, Sutter, Messen, &c., are em- 
ployed.” 

Tue Temrvie Cuurcn.—Just now this build- 
ing is the lion of the day with architects and 
artists ; nor undeservedly so, since it well merits 
to be examined and studied by them, on account 
of ita decoration generally, and of that more 
especially derived from the application of poly- 
chromy, which, although not altogether without 
precedent in this country, a few specimens of the 
kind being to be met with in some of our ancient 
village churches, may be said to be quite new to 
the public. Prom what we had heard, previously 
to visiting the building, we were rather appre- 
hensive that the effect would be somewhat too 
“showy”; therefore, if not objectionable in it- 
self, so far incongruous both with the style of the 
architecture aud the sacred character of the edi- 

fice. Instead of such being the case, the embel- 
lishment of the vaulted roof has been conducted 
with so much taste, that the degree of richness 
which might else have become gaudiness, if not 
vulgarity, is tempered down to sobriety. Even 
the circumstance of such decoration being con- 
tinned throughout tends to produce simplicity, 
Brilliant, too, as is the stained glass in the win- 
lows at the cast end, their effect is not glaring, 


diance. In matters of this kind Mr. Williment has 


put us again into the right track, by treating wine | 


dows as mere decoration, without attempting to 


Cieorge’s Chapel, Windsor, where two windows 
at the west end of the nave were completely 
stripped of their architectural character 
and rendered positive eyesores in the ex. 


terior, in order to be filled up with what are no | 


| better than gaudy “ transparencies,” 
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after de- 
signs ‘by West. The only objection we have to 
make in regard to those in the Temple Church is, 
that in the centre one the purple and blue tints 
occupy too much of the pattern and surface. It 
is, we presume, intended to fill, in course of time, 
all the other windows with stained glass, like the 
one on the south side, and facing the organ re- 
cess, which is of different character from those 
at the altar end of the church, and better adapted 
for the style of glazing generally. At present 
there is only one painted window in the clere- 
story of the circular vestibule (now thrown open 
to the body of the church), which, therefore, as 
viewed from the latter, looks rather cold in com- 
parison, and to stand in need of colour. A very 
great improvement would it be could the bloeked- 
up rose-window there, over the entrance, be 
again opened and filled with stained glass ; and 
where so much has been done, without regard to 
expense, it is to be regretted that pecuniary con- 
siderations should deter from securing what 
would be so valuable in effect. Somewhat too 
much, on the contrary, has been done in regard 
to decorating the altar, which is not only a little 
too finical in design, but too florid in embellish- 
ment. Being painted with a pattern of bright 
colours on a white or cream coloured ground, the 
altar-railing looks too much like china or enamel. 
Besides which, the whole of this altar is too 
ambitiously ornate, in comparison with the 
‘ seats,” or low open pews, which appear as much 
too stinted in, as the other has been overdone 
with, ornament. One thing decidedly against 
them is their colour, a fault that might easily be 
corrected—not by painting, but by washing the 
wood with lime-water, then rubbing it with oil, 
and finally polishing it up by hand, which would 
bring out the graining, and give a fine deep tone 
to the oak. It may be said these are but minor 
matters ; true ; yet very much frequently depends 
upon minor matters ; nor is ita trivial one, when, 
from want of due attention to trifles, the effect 
that is in itself important happens to be more or 
less marred. However, if not perfectly satisfac- 
tory in every respect, the Temple Church is a 
work highly creditable both to the artists em- 
ployed upon it, and to those by whom they were 
employed. 

New Roya. ExcuanGe. — Though sculp- 
ture, or rather the expense of it, was made an 
objection to Mr. Donaldson’s design for the Ex- 
change, it is now not only determined that the 
pediment of the portico shall be so enriched, but 
the design has been ultimately fixed upon. 
Only three sculptors were invited or admitted to 
compete, viz., Joseph, Watson, and Westmacott 
(the succesful one) ; consequently the task of de- 
cision, as far as its labour depends upon the 
number of drawings to be inspected, was consi- 
derably abridged. Still we think there was 
what looks like precipitation or something worse, 
when it is known that the decision was made at 
once on the day following that on which the de- 
signs were sent in. This was certainly doing 
business with despatch, and as if to make up for 
the protrateed dilatoriness attending the two com- 


| petitions for the edifice itself; still we think it 


would have shown more judgment on the part of 
the committee had they taken a little more time, 
and submitted the designs to the opinion of 


, those more competent than themselves to decide 


in what are purely questions of Art. Even those 


| best qualified to judge could hardly give their 
| verdict on such an oceasion so peremptorily and 


' | off-hand, and after only hearing each artist 
though certainly glowing with gemlike ra- | 


explaining the mere meaning of his own sub- 
ject. Atany rate, the designs themselves might 
have been left open to public inspection for a 


| certain time, if only because it would have shown 
convert them into pictures, as was done in St. | 


that the committee had full confidence in their own 
judgment, and were not at all afraid of its being 


| ealled in question by othera. The successful cAn- 
| didate was Richard Westmacott, jun., R.A.—an 


artist of unquestionable ability, at all events. 
NEWSPAPER CRITICISM.—We quote from 





are permitted to deal with a momen 

The observations of so silly or saallcine 
bler call for no serious comment; but an 
know, if a falsehood be repeated a hundred 
and in a hundred different ways, there wil] 


paragraph in question is 
judgment of Chief Justice 
of the Royal Academy the rate for tay 
of the poor. “ Is it right,” he asks, “ that ¢ shi}. 
ling should be exacted from every person for the 
inspection of a number of bad paintings, placed 
in most conspicuous and situations, 
and the fruitless endeavour to en oy the gratifica. 
tion of examining the few ones, which ar 
carefully hung in the most unfavourable lights” 

ROYAL ACADEMY APPEAL.—A j of 
some importance was delivered on the 18th of 
January, by Chief Justice Denman, in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. The question was, whether 
the Royal Academy were liable to be rated to the 
relief of the poor of the parish of 8t. Martin, in 
respect of the rooms used by them at the National 
Gallery, Trafalgar-square. His lordship said, that 
if a party had the use of premises as a mere ser- 
vant of the Crown, and in no other character, 
and had no beneficial occupation resulting to 
himself from that use, then he was not rateable; 
and if the occupation here was only one of publie 
property for public purposes, and without private 
benefit, the case must be treated as falling within 
the principle of exemption. Now, as this society 
had been instituted by George III., in 1768, for 
the express purpose of improving the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture in this country; as the pre- 
mises were the property of the Crown, as the 
officers were either appointed by, or subject to 
the approval of, the Sovereign; as the treasurer 
was appointed by the Crown, and his receipts 
were subjected to the audit of the Keeper of the 
Privy Purse; as the society had been placed in 
these rooms by the Crown; as it had no leas; 
and as the Crown might, at any moment, resume 
possession, the defendants might well be con- 
sidered the agents of the Crown for the further- 
ance of objects which were of a public and 
national kind, and the Court was therefore of 
opinion that no private occupation could be 
proved, and, consequently that the rate could 
not be supported. 

CoLourRs ON ANCIENT MARBLES.—In 18% 
a Committee was appointed by the Institute of 
Architects to examine whether any evidences of 
colour remained on the Elgin marbles, and their 
Report was published in the last part of the 
Transactions. During the past month (January) 
some members of this Committee, namely: Mr. | 
W. R. Hamilton, Sir R. Westmacott, Mr. E | 
Hawkins, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Angel, | 
Mr. Scoles, and Mr. Donaldson, met at the | 
British Museum to examine the marbles recently | 
discovered by Mr. C. Fellows amongst the ruiss | 
of Xanthus, an ancient city of Lycia, in Asia 
Minor. The tomb of the Harpy, from —_ | 
of the principal friezes came, situated on Ot | 
slope of a hill, consisted of a square 
block 17 feet high, and weighing about 
The shaft, which rested upon a base or 
rising six feet from the ground on one 
on the other rising but little above the 
level of the earth, was surmounted " ~ 
relief in question ; the opposite sides 
being respectively eight feet four and 
seven feet six inches long, making @ 
of thirty-one feet nine inches. Mr. “ 
siders the subject of the sculptures 
sent the legend of the daughters of King 
reus carried away by the Harpies. 
also five figures seated on pene “ 
dently intended to be represen 
bronze. On these chairs there are 
traces of a brownish tint appro 
showing that the ornament was being 
colour, even without the outline 
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The figures were about one and half inch in relief, 
and in many parts there are patches of blue 
colour on the ground, particularly on the under 
| cutting of the hair—and especially where the 
| recesses are protected "y = perme at I — 
jeze, forming the top of the blocks. 
dpe this a colour has been analyzed 
by Dr. Faraday, and found to be a mixture of 
wax, witha pulverized blue smalt coloured by 
cobalt: the smalt being in rather coarse patches, 
when the wax is charred away each piece is seen 
by a moderate magnifier as a small fragment of 
| glass. On referring to an analysis of Egyptian 
| blue colour by Dr. Ure, a great analogy appears, 
asin the Egyptian specimen the blue fragment 
| was a pulverulent ape glass. on a r* a 
ight crimson colour were collec rom the 
| put the crest of a helmet, but have not yet 
| been analyzed. Some brown colour was ex- 
| amined by Dr. Faraday, and found to consist of a 
feruginous substance and a calcareous matter, 
without any wax or resin. One the whole, it 
seemed clear to the Committee that the ground 
throughout had been painted blue so as to give 
relief to the figures. Some other parts have also 
| been coloured, but to what extent cannot be 
| said, in consequence of the rough state of the 
| surface of the marbles. The character of the 
| sculpture denotes a very remote period of Art, 
| and it is to a certain degree rude; but the forms 
| andembellishments of the bronze chairs are ex- 
tremely refined, and betoken a class of Art not 
unlike that of the triple temple in the Acropolis 
of Athens. 

Tae Netson CoLUMN—has now attained its 
full height, with the exception of the abacus: 
the bell, or core, of the capital is formed, 
and a considerable portion of the foliage of 
it is cast in bronze : three months, perhaps, 
will finish it. Before it be too late, how- 
ever, we would draw public attention to an 
alteration which is about to be made in the de- 
sign of the capital, in the hope that it may be 
prevented. As originally arranged and estiinated 
| for,a full-sized figure of Victory, winged, oc- 
cupied the centre of each face of the capital, and 
served to render it more than commonly elegant, 
and, in some degree, orignal. Contributions not 
flowing in, the committee have resolved, un- 
wisely as we think, to omit this feature of the 
design, and to reduce the capital to that of an 
ordinary Corinthian column. The saving effected 
cannot amount to more than three or four hun- 
dred pounds ; and it does really seem a pity that 
the good effect of a monument which is probably 
to last for centuries, should be interfered with 
for so trfling a sum. We were strongly averse 
| to the employment of a column in this particular 
| ‘ase, and considered the choice made by the 
committee was exceedingly injudicious; but 
Suce it is erected, all that can be done is, to see 
that no endeavours be spared to render it as 
satisfactory as possible. 

Pan THE Houses oF PARLIAMENT —the 
st stone of the Victoria Tower has been laid, 
without the presence of the Queen or Prince! 
This departure from old customs in so im- 
portant a structure is to be regretted. Pro- 
en howerer, the ceremony may be reserved 
commencement of some other portion of 
> building. We hope it is so. The Victoria 
pc tna be mentioned, promises to be the 
whole worla® ep gel iy Gothie 7 = 
4 . 70 feet square, anc 

| tri, covered external y with saline sculp- 
tropolis, shen a build ; ~ ate nine - dily 
kened as it does Several : ilding id 
town have been lately outatel “Tm ; r* om 

; y painted. at a necessi 
- pry eee exist is to be regretted, as it = 
Mn. He ning the character of the edifice. 
ot § RING has opened his depot for the 
oreign works of Art, at No. 153, Re- 
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- May examine all the best productions. supplied 


by the several states of Europe—from the shil- 
ling part of some minor publication up to the 
costliest prints and volumes. While we are far 
from admitting the super-human excellence which 
some personsassign to the productions of the con- 
tinent, it may be readily yielded, that the works 
produced in Germany and France may be very 
useful to the British artist, who will do wisely to 
consult them often. We rejoice, therefore, that 
a place is now established where they will be all 
collected, and trust that this circumstance will 
be, as it surely may be, of advantage to the Eng- 
lish public. Mr. Hering is himself a man of 
judgment and taste, and, we can have no doubt, 
will so devote his energies that an interchange 
of labours may be of value to both countries. 
Hitherto, it should be remembered, we have been 
enabled to know very little of foreign productions 
of the burin—our publishers, most of them at all 
events—have set their faces against their introduc- 
tion into England; or, when obtained, they were 
kept for the exclusive enjoyment of the few by 
whom they were appreciated. Now, we shall have 
them al/, to be examined by all; and by their 
own merits they will be judged. One great and 
most important improvement may follow their 
extensive introduction—they may help to elevate 
the popular mind, so that the historical works 
of our own great artists may meet with more 
general appreciation. If our own publishers will 
not, the Germans will supply-us with works of 
loftier aim than portraits of dogs, birds, and mon- 
keys, admirable and incomparable in their way, 
but which leave the mind as bare and empty as 
they find it. We need things to think over—and 
these we certainly get from Germay. It augurs 
well for the Arts, that a publisher considers it no 
hazard—or at least but a small one—to establish 
a depot for the exclusive reception and circulation 
of continental prints. 

A NEW INKSTAND has been invented by Mr. 
Perry—to whom authors are so largely indebted 
for the many facilities he has placed at their com- 
mand. It is a vast improvement upon every- 
thing of the kind that has been yet produced. 
The principal advantages consist in the supply of 
a given quantity of ink—never either more or 
less—the keeping the ink always pure, by render- 
ing it impossible to contract dust, and the clean- 
liness incidental to its use. We have it in use at 
this moment, and find it so desirable that proba- 
bly we shall never write without it. We are 
therefore bound to give our cordial approval of 
the patent, and to confirm the statement of the 
patentee—that “this inkstand will be found in- 
valuable in keeping the ink always clear and fit 
for use in every climate. It is of a cylindrical 
form, with a gravitating action, adjusted 80 as to 
supply the dipping cup with ink, which can be 
returned into the cylinder when not in use. Eco- 
nomy, Cleanliness, and usefulness are secured by 
it, and it cannot get out of order.” 

M. RicuTeR, an artist of Germany, has in- 
vented a mode by which he professes to teach 
a person altogether ignorant of drawing, “ in one 
lesson,” the art of copying any object that may 
be placed before him. We are at all times sus- 
picious of short cuts to knowledge. Ability is not 
to be obtained by a hop, step, and jump. That 
which is to be procured easily is rarely valued, 
and seldom worthy of value. Yet it cannot be 
denied, that of late years science has removed a 
vast number of difficulties out of the way of those 
who would attain excellence ; and while we ought 
not to be too credulous, we should not be too 
sceptical, when that which assumes to be an im- 
provement is submitted us. The plan of M. 
Richter is undoubtedly ingenious ; the principal 
media are glass and a peculiar kind of ink—far- 
ther than this it would not be fair in us to state, 
as he designs to turn his skill to account. For 
copying specimens in ornithology, botany, coins, 
and so forth, the method is unquestionably good ; 
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it secures external forms with singular precision, 
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enlarge or diminish the objects to be copied. In- 
deed, its advantages may be justly described as 
far more extensive ; for it enables the cupyist to 
preserve accurate memoranda of scenery, houses, 
and things remote or near, and particularly out- 
lines of the person or face, and of animals, large or 
small, It may be, consequently, very useful to 
travellers, who desire to bring from foreign coun- 
tries sufficiently minute pictures of places, people, 
or things they have seen, witiout reference to 
artistic skill—from which, however, competent 
artists may subsequently make proper pictures. 
The machinery—if so it may be termed—is re- 
markably simple, and may all fit into a tolerably- 
sized note-book ; and the “lesson” consists of 
little more than five minutes of information, 
Those who are curious in such matters—or who 
may find such a method useful—will do well to 
consult Mr. Richter, at 21, King-street, Portinan- 
square, and judge for themselves, whether the ap- 
plication of his plan will answer the required 
purpose. 

Paoresson COCKERELL’s LECTURES. — 
These commenced upon the 12th inst., and at 
present three only have been delivered, We pro- 
pose to review the course in our next number, 
and to notice the leading points of interest. 

Cary’s HypDRO-OXYGEN MIcROSsCcOPE.— 
The extraordinary powers of this microscope are 
exhibited at the Polytechnic Institution on a 
variety of subjects, selected principally from 
among the most minute members of the animal 
world, The lowest magnifying power prosents 
an object at twelve thousand times the natural 
size; and its utmost range extends, we are 
assured, to a reflected magnitude of seventy- 
four millions of times the natural size. The 
first object shown was the exuvie or cast skin 
of a spider, which, from its transparency, was 
admirably adapted for exhibition. The sub- 
stance resembled tortoise-shell, but was of a 
grey colour; the head was per-ect, with its 
powerful forceps for seizing prey, and the ap- 
paratus for the injectment of the poison. * ‘A pa- 
rasitical searatxbus, foulad upon the tortoise, was 
shown, and also varieties of the larve of insects 
in the water wherein they were found,and which, 
although so minute, were displayed, at a very 
moderate power of the instrument, many feet in 
length. The larve of the gnat were especially 
remarkable, not less for their great activity than 
their hideous shape, reminding the spectator of 
the monsters of fabulous history ; these were fol- 
lowed by the adult insect, a much more elegant 
and attractive object. The formica nigra, or 
common black ant, was magnified into a formid- 
able grinding aparatus, to which even stone is 
said to yield. Among the aqueous curiosities 
was the water-hog, which, although of a heavy 
and slugglish form, threw itself with great 
rapidity and determination on others of its 
species, whether in sport or spite must be de- 
termined by lengthened observation. At the 
extreme power of the microscope a human hair 
is magnitied to a diameter which would be 
incredible, were in not that the spectator is in- 
vited to the proof. This microscope is now one 
of the greatest attractions of the Polytechnic 
Institution ; its developments are matter of won- 
der to the common observer, and deeply im- 
portant to the naturalist, who, by such means, is 
enabled to examine the minutest animal struc- 
ture, and survey with accuracy these departments 
of the economy of nature, which without such 
aid must have remained mere subjects of con- 
jecture. 

Move or St. Peter’s, AT Rome.—A model 
of St. Peter’s, of rare and surpassing workman- 
ship, is now exhibited at 121, Pall Mall. It is 
the work of Signor Andrea Gambassini, a native 
of Leghorn, who has been employed 14 years in 
its construction. It has been reduced by a scale 
of 1 to 100, and measures in length 21 ft., and 
in height 6 ft. 4 in. Considered merely as an ex~- 
terior, it would yet be one of the most extraor- 
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roduced ; but when the model is opened, and 
the spectator beholds an interior, containing 
every picture, pillar, ornament, and moulding, 
studiously copied from the vast temple itself, he 
is overcome with surprise at such an example of 
united skill and perseverance. The whole is 
executed in maple, coloured woods, and ivory ; 
of the last material the statues are formed. The 
mosaic pavement is copied in woods resembling 
the marbles in colour; but the mosaic altar- 
pieces are painted in oi] upon copper, with the 
most elaborate minuteness of finish, the whole of 
which are seen, on the model being opened, by 
means of light thrown into it from a small 
mirror. The interior is marked by the same care 
and finish that distinguishes the extevior: the 
paintings, the columns, the mosaic pavements, 
and the richly-gilded fretwork ceiling are all 
imitated with marvellous exactitude. To all 
who may not be enabled to visit Rome, this 
model will convey a more perfect idea of St. 
Peter’s than any written description; and all 
who have seen the architectural wonder will be 
much gratified in seeing so perfect a miniature 
reproduction of it. 


K1na’s Cotitece, Lonpon.—It is intended 
to appoint a professor of drawing to this College, 
and artists have been invited to give in their 
names as candidates. It is to be hoped that the 
result of the election, be it declared when it may, 
will show that an acquisition has been made to 
the institution; for, on looking round among 
public schools, there are to be found among per- 
sons holding similar appointments but a few 
who have in anywise distinguished themselves. 
We know not what the regulated duties of this 
new sppointment may be, but we know well 
what they ought to be; and as such, that their 
efficient discharge could only be accomplished by 
an artist of ability and experience. 


Casz or Distress.—We direct attention to 
one of those sad cases of distress, which occur 
far too frequently; but intelligence of which 
does not often reach the public ear, so that the 
call may he responded to. We refer to the griev- 
ous position in which illness and poverty have 
placed an excellent portrait-painter. We are 
with familiar his works, and can beartestimony to 
their valuable qualities. He has not, however, 
been in the way of making, and consequently not 
of saving money, by his professional labours ; the 
greater number of his works having been painted 
for those religious magazines, where to lessen ex- 
penditure is a leading object. We sincerely hope 
that this appeal may be the means of obtaining 
for him some relief. God knows it is much 
needed. 


SALE OF THE LATE MR. Hrck’s Pictures. 
—We direct attention to an advertisement, an- 
nouncing the day on which this valuable collection 
will be disposed of. They are of rare excellence ; 
have been gathered with judgment and taste ; and 
comprise specimens of several of our leading Bri- 
tish artists. The competition, we believe, will be 
great ; but this is not the time for works of Artto 
bring high prices in Manchester. 

FRAME FOR THE ‘Satnt’s Day.’—A very 
elegant frame has been designed expressly for 
‘ the Saints’ Day’—the print about to be issued 
by the London Art-Union—by Mr. Garbanati, of 
St. Martin’s-court. It is of excellent workman- 
ship, and very chaste in design; the ground- 
work being of the Elizabethan era, and the or- 
naments being suggested by the subject—giving 
bread to the aged poor. The frames are made 
both in gilt and in imitation oak ; and, consider- 
ing the elaborate character of the work, are pro- 
duced at a reasonable cost. Some of our readers 
who will be, ere long, in possession of the print, 
will do well to examine it, and ascertain if it be 
suitable to their tastes. 
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Maatin Cuvuzziewit, &c. By CuHaries 
Dickens. Publishers, CaarpMan and Hatt. 


‘Tue Season!’’ There is something joyous and 
hopeful almost to magic in these two small words 
—* The Season’’—telling of the passing away of 
winter, the coming of sunshine and flowers, of 
festivity, of occupation and its happiness, of labour 
and of prosperity ! 

The heavy shutters in our gloomy squares are 
removing, the plate glass has been cleaned, the 
curtains are unfolded, and white draperies im a 
fresh and cheerful aspect to the sombre and aris- 
tocratic windows—out of which nobody ever looks. 
Although the grass in the midst of the squares still 
sends up a damp hazy vapour, there is a swelling 
of buds, and a partial imprudent bursting forth of 
green, half-formed sickly leaves among occasional 
trees and stunted evergreens, which dwellers in 
the dim city consider specimens of country vegeta- 
tion. The clear frosty sound of the cantering 
horse, the rolling carriage, or the dashing cab, is 
succeeded by a soft splashy noise, intimating that 
the crisped mud is in a rapid state of — 
sition ; the sparrow chatters, as it is recorded he 
did eighteen hundred years ago, upon “ the house- 
top,”’ and is as busy with straws as his more in- 
telligent neighbours. The postman does not get on 
as fast as he used to do in the very cold weather ; it 
is heavier walking ; besides, since ‘‘ the season ”’ 
began, he has a larger number of letters to deliver. 
There is a great stir in Long Acre among the 
coach-builders ; and instead of grouping round the 
fires, the ‘‘ club-men,”’ particularly the ‘‘ old 
members” at the ‘‘ Oriental,’’ the “‘ United Ser- 
vice,”’ and ‘* Brookes’s,’’ read at the windows. 

The milliners are reviving : some of their under- 
lings—poor faded girls who have subsisted, they 
could hardly themselves tell how, since last ** sea- 
son’’—have met with a hopeful answer when 
they last called to inquire for work—‘‘ Nothing 
this week, but we may want you next; we 
must have fresh hands ;’’ and her heart palpitates 
(starvation has not left it strength to beat), and 
she returns to her garret, the shadow of a smile on 
her pale face, looks up her faded and worn out 
fineries, brushes out her long, damp, silken hair, 
and arranges it like the dolls in the Arcade, that 
she may look ‘‘ something’’ amongst the ‘* con- 
stant hands,’’ and consequently smart dressers, at 
the ‘* Magazin’’ of Madame ——. How the shop 
windows dazzle the eyes, ay, and the understand- 
ings of the pedestrians, there are assembled all 
the novelties of ‘‘ the season,’’ which are grouped 
so as to display their tones and tints to the best 
advantage. Look through the street grating of 
this splendid shop, you know it admits light to the 
kitchen—do you see nothing? Ah! now you have 
caught a glimpse of what helps to make the poor 
servants’ ‘‘ season;’’ a cracked jug contains a 
bunch of wallflower, placed on the window-sill, of 
what fo you would be a dungeon, “ for air ;"’ that 
was a present from the greengrocer ; but beside it 
is a more cherished object, a tuft of primroses sur- 
rounded by their broad wrinkled leaves, that fall 
over a garden-pot newly red-leaded—that tuft she 
dug up from her mother’s little garden, when she 
was out at Christmas for a holyday—and she 
waters and tends it, and, for aught we know, would 
weep over it, if she had time! A close observer 
of things, well knows that not the roll of carriages, 
nor the Opera announcements, no, nor even the 
|, pealing thunder of the artillery proclaiming when 
our right royal queenly Queen meets the nobles of 
her land—not all these, and scores of other sights 
and sounds, tell more truly that ‘‘ the season’’ is 
come, than does the bunch of flowers in the kitchen 
window,or the bird-cage tricked out with a yellow 
cabbage-leaf, or a bunch of limp groundsel, dan- 
gling from a rusty nail close to the waterbutts, 
where birds live, and sing, and die, to be succeeded 
by others who have the same destinies. 

So much for out-door indications. Within, every 
house, from the palace to the suburban “‘ cottage,” 
is affected by ‘the season.”” At this particular time 
the aristocracy long ago, were described by no- 
velists as lounging upon sofas, and conversing only 
of the Court, Almack’s, and the Opera ; their ideas 
revolving, like the fly on the chariot-wheel, within 
their own circle ; the middle classes, as thinking of 





the park, the last new play, and the affairs of the na- 
tion; and the “lower order,” according to the 
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same authority, armed to , 
and full of wickedness pp rer 
become more ingui 

and have discovered that is, for ovr. 
are actuated pretty much by the 
though not exactly the 
strong middle class ; that 
are found amongst the poor 
and Faticntly j and that the “ 
semb Lords as well as Com 
closely together those great links in 
society,—dangerous to unfasten lest 
be misplaced. Within those wi 
that have so dark and dingy an exteri 
are influences and talents in existence wh; 
the street-loiterer little dreams 
authors, workers in the fine gold 
lect, alive with all their attendant 
born thoughts. The impetus given to 
talked of and more felt: the pale studen’ 
es had been forced to cabin 
its flights so that, to procure mere food 
wearied body, he painted and toiled 
thing of time instead of the hero of 
stretches his broad canvas beneath the banner 
new found hope, nobly resolved to bug his 
and drain his cup of water rather than not 
for a prize—a glorious prize !—an immortatiny— 
in the great senate-house of his own mighty 
try. He dreams no incipient dream, butin 
daylight of “‘ the season’’ calls forth the 
models from their dens, and from the treasure. 
house of along pent up, though not mildewed mind, 
produces THe Cartoon. 

The new year came in cheerfully ; with th 
old one passed away our dangers and disasters « 
—_ and fearless, Britain struck home; and the 
public mind, eased of much anxiety, has leisure 
to enjoy whatever the fast coming “ season” may | 
provide for its nurture and aniusement. Last season 
the book world, so essential to our i. 
ness, suffered under a sort of literary iy | 
sis; ‘‘ the serials’? dragged on, wanting their 
KING, for “‘ Boz”’ was galloping through the States, 
running foul of many di les, which his | 
grateful sense of the overgorging attentions by 
which he was suffocated, prevented his taking to | 
pieces in the unceremonious manner he does the 
faults and foibles of his own beloved country. | 
But HE is with us again this ** season,” givi 
our season double joy, for which we are » | 
ful—uz, who has by the power of his sin 
gle pen roused thoughts within our minds, and 
feelings in our hearts, which but for him would | 
never have been awakened! Mighty in his youth! | 
read in the deep and holy knowledge of 
sympathies, skilled in drawing forth the best feel. 
ings from his readers, without exhibiting his own, 
and awakening mirthful ideas that leave no sting 
behind ; his very satire is written with the feather 
of a seraph’s wing; and when you close 
number’’ you feel how much happmess and 
experiences his observation has be 
How pleasant it is to feel that this “ season, 
surely as the month comes round, so surely wil | 
Dickens come, not with a rechaufé, of old tales, 
and the fag end of a jest-book to serve for wit, bt 
pouring forth character and incident, with a truth, 
a fervour, a variety, and, above all, a nature which 
is invigorating and informing,—ar all from the 
treasure-house of his teeming mind. He is 
churl of the true feelings of humanity ; no spmne 
out of ideas into long sentences; he # 
at once the length, and breadth, and depth 
of his characters, who never do or say ats 
but what they would have done and said under 
circumstances, if you and they had been comp 
nions all their lives. Is it possible ; 
been so? Are not all whom he has D 
the world, of our gee >? Mr. 
has certainly sat in tha 
knock’d at that door—Dolly Varden, - 
as Frith painted her, admired her bracelet ® 
tripped throa h yon wood ; 70. ee 
walk through the green lanes oars or 
out meeting Dolly Varden ; every parish 
been turned by his pen into a Bustle | © 
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society without recognising, as he moves along 
a at least one Mr. Chester. Madame 
\antalinis are reflected from the Physiques of half- 
a.dozen show-rooms, where you are fashionably 
victimized it may be once a quarter. Smike is 
more rare to meet with, but not the less natural— 
, creature whose mind and heart is crushed 
ithin him, too crushed ever to expand—though 
they retain both my and vitality—those who 
have read, can never forget Smike; Mrs. Keely 
iyrat the character into the hearts of all who 
saw Nicholas Nickleby at the Adelphi, where poor 
Yates realized what ickens wrote. You never 
we a raven, no, nor a black bird of any kind, 
without calling it Grip—nor a dark-faced man, 
with a scowling brow and a stout stick in his 
hand, without fancying he must be the father of 
Barnaby Rudge; Barnaby himself, so brave in 
intent, so timid in performance, so sensitive, so 
affectionate, so cherished—his mind obscured, but 
not extinguished, breaking out at times with such 
deep pathos—and poor Nell—they are too holy to 
be even thought of every day ; in the dim twilight 
of asummer evening—‘‘ the gloaming,’’ as the 
Scotch so musically call it—when all around is 
till, and the evening flowers send up their incense 
to the Almighty; then, in that calm and gentle 
hour, when the spirit, subdued as regards the 
cares and anxieties of this world, mounts more 
freely to the contemplation of sacred things—then, 
stealing across that oriel window, a shadow hardly 
palpable, and so transparent that you can see the 
moon and the winking stars beyond, passes—the 
embodied memory of little Nell—the true, pure, 
simple child—a manifestation of grace and mercy. 
Sweet Nell !—and there are many such abroad, who 
make a light in this dark world—silent, gentle 
creatures, performing the hard duties of life with- 


| out feeling their hardness, because their imnate 


faith leads them by the Star in the East till their 
way be ended. It is a remarkable feature in 
Dickens’s writings, that while they make you more 
deeply acquainted with human nature, they in- 
crease your love of your own kind. His is no 
pale and wan philosophy, passing its existence in 
silence and solitude, pnd sae men itself in sounds 
and theories, and too refined or too lazy for ac- 


| tion. It is a fresh and healthy spirit, manly and 


firm, seeing, and wrestling with every evil it comes 


| near—breasting the breeze, and looking even the 
lightning in the face. 


The regret with which he 
depicts evil is evinced by the haste he is in to deve- 
lop good; and after a little see-sawing between 
them, the scale invariably turns so as to render 
you satisfied with the dispensations of Providence, 
and, convinced of their wisdom, Retributive jus- 
tice tolls above the fitting murkiness that suf- 
focates the damon Quilp; and who would recall 
little Nell from the companionship of angels ? 

But all readers knows this—all! and we should 
hope will never forget it. Those who have not 
yet made the acquaintance of Martin Chuzzlewit 
will find, in every page which follows the intro- 
duction, that our original ‘‘ Boz’? has taken the 
field again, keeping, like a good general, his 
vantage ground, marshaling his new and vigor- 
ous troops, so as to secure a successful campaign, 
with the certainty, that if he be but true to him- 
self, he will exist as long as the English language 
\tor he is untranslatable) will endure. Perhaps 
= author ever suggested so many pictures as 
harles Dickens; his thoughts are pictures, and 
pictorially arrayed—he is a wonderful historical 
oe. Not sogreat in his landscapes as in his 
ture subjects, though some of the former are 
food, particularly when “‘ in motion’’—witness, in 
he second chapter of Martin Chuzzlewit—(the 
mireduction is nothing),—the description of the 
pe J yo played such merry pranks at the 
a § forge with the blue dragon, the leaves, the 
ar wt and the unfortunate Mr. Pecksniff, after 

leh It rushed out to sea with ‘‘ other winds 
— disposed, and made a night of it.” ‘ Phiz’”’ 

as ly frconded his originator. The interview 
isis oe Pecksniffs and Tom—dear Tom Pinch ! 
— le. One word about this man Pinch. 
— any thing more true, or more beautiful 
eon —— than the outline of Tom’s charac- 
complete} ure, thinking no evil, and rejoicing so 
a whil, i good, that he will not look into dark- 
drink in oe cre is a ray of light that his eyes can 
they Sweet kernel, cased in a rugged 
dhisom ing and docile, firm only in the truth 
2 mind, which has not the power to un- 





-derstand-wickedness—you-see at once; expressed 
in a few unaffected ‘sentences, the man’s whole 
nature, his position in the Pecksniff family, and 
the value his acquirements are to the person who 
sneers him down. Tom Pinch is, in fact, the 
ground-plan of an angel; and if ‘‘ Boz” suffers a 
hair of his head to be injured, let him look to it— 
that’s all! We wish he had not made Peck- 
sniff an architect ; he might, we think, have worked 
out the ‘* Premium’’ Abuse with other tools; 
for we know ten Pecksniffs in various professions : 
it is not, however, the MAN, but the cause, he 
deals with. The story, like everything Mr. 
Dickens writes, must read through, if once 
commenced ; for the characters are well placed and 
firmly planted, and interest you at once ; their pro- 
gress must be watched, and will be illustrated. The 
old misanthrope is already a picture, relieved by one 
of the author’s Shakesperian women; but we have 
said a great deal where we need not have written 
a line; “the season” and its motives, and in- 
fluences, and actions advance; and we hail it, 
and bless it on its way. 

Souvenir or THE Bax Costume, &c. Drawn 
by Coxe Smyra. Published by Dominic 
Cotnacut and Co. Lithographed by Hutt- 
MANDEL. 

We have already had occasion to speak of the 
drawings made by Mr. Smyth for this work ; they 
were, it may be remembered, exhibited some time 
since by Messrs. Colnaghi; and, independently of 
their artist-like feeling, were highly interesting, 
as having been sketched by permission of the dis- 
tinguished wearers of the costumes themselves, 
who honoured the artist (we may say) by standing 
to him: hence many of the drawings are admirable 
portraits. The publication of this work is, for 
many reasons, acceptable. Our early Art, in its 
defective state, has left us only imperfect and scat- 
tered memorials, which, though they be warranty 
enough for the antiquarian, are but meagre autho- 
rities for the painter, inasmuch as if he copy them 
too closely, it is probable that his work wil have 
much of the poverty of the prototype—a circum- 
stance of continual occurrence. That our artists 
are surpassed by the French in depicting costume 
is incontrovertible ; but this is a merit not arising 
so much from any superior antiquarian research or 
intelligence upon their particular part, as from na- 
tional habit and temperament generally: for it is 
sufficiently known that, at a certain period of the 
year, masquerading festivals prevail throughout 
"rance : with all, therefore, who are desirous of 
making a creditable appearance on such occasions, 
some care is indispensable ; thus the French artist 
has continually before him in the life that for which 
our own painters are compelled to have recourse to 
ancient monuments. 

For a display of magnificent and varied costume, 

rhaps no English reign could have been more 
| our: selected than that of Edward III., in 
whose time a remarkable change was brought 
about, not less in the military than in the civil 
habit. The dress of the monarch himself was very 
simple, as will be presently seen in the description 
of that worn by HRA. Prince Albert, who as- 
sumed the character; but the state attire of the 
nobles was by no means so unpretending. 

There are four parts of this work before us, con- 
taining, besides drawings of her Majesty and her 
royal consort, also others of the Duchesses of 
Sutherland and Buccleuch, mi Pay ro and 
Viscountess Jocelyn, Earls de la Warr, tag, 
and Jersey, the Hon. Miss Liddell, Hon. Miss 
Devereux, &c. &c. The dress worn by her Ma- 
jesty is, with a slight difference, copied from the 
monument of Queen Philippa in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and consists of a crimson velvet kirtle or gown, 
laced up the front, and deeply bordered with er- 
mine at the bottom; over this is the particular 
garment worn at this period, resembling a long 
spencer, the ancient name of which, we believe, is 
not known; this is of blue and gold brocade, bor- 
dered with ermine. The crown upon the effigies 
of Queen Philippa has been broken, but that worn 
by her Majesty was of graven gold, and con 
according to contemporary authority: it is valued 
at £20,000. A flowing mantle of silver brocade 
perfected this magnificent state habit. 

The costume of the prince was copied from the 
effigies of Edward, in Westminster Abbey. The 
crown, as in the case of Queen Philippa, dis- 





appeared; but that worn by his Royal Highness 





47 
is from the authorities of the time. The tunic is of 
gold and blue brocade, and reaches nearly to the 
ankles; it has an opening in front, to the height 
of the knee, bordered with jewels, and through 
this are seen the hose, which are scarlet, with shoes 
of the same colour. From the shoulders flows a 
magnificent mantle descending to the heels ; it is 
composed of scarlet velvet, lined with ermine, and 
confined across the breast by a broad band, studded 
with precious stones. 

The knights and ladies of the court were all 
habited nearly in accordance with the costume of 
the time; the former being remarkable for the 
richness of their cotes-hardies, and the latter for 
the elegance of their gemmed and furred surcoats. 
The work seems to have been produced at a con- 
siderable cost, and will not only serve hereafter as 
an agreeable reminiscence of the féte to all who 
partook in it, but also as valuable authority for 
the varied styles of attire, which it describes. 
Views or Five Caurcues tn THe Victnity 

or Lonpon. Drawn by H. A. Gituman. 

Lithographed by W. L. Watton. Publishers, 

CotnaGui and Puckte. 

This assemblage of interesting structures is a valu- 
able —— to the antiquary as well as to the 
lover of Art; and, moreover, cannot fail to find 
favour with the public generally—for it depicts 
with great fidelity and fine artistic effect the vene- 
rable structures with which are linked so many 
pleasing and painful associations. The five are 
contained on one sheet—an a; ble novelty ; each 
print is small, but sufficiently large to supply an 
accurate idea of the character and peculiarities of the 
edifice. The Ist is ‘ St. Mary’s, Finchley ;’ the 2nd, 
‘St. James’s, Muswell Hill;’ the 3rd, ‘ St.Michael’s, 
Highgate ;’ the 4th, ‘Highgate Old Chapel; 
the 5th, ‘St. Mary’s, Hornsey.’ There is much 
delicacy combined with considerable force in the 
style; every minute portion of the building is pic- 
tured, but without impairing the effect of the whole. 
Mr. Gillman has evidently laboured at his task con- 
amore ; he has studied his subjects long and with 
accuracy; displaying much industry and perse- 
verance as well as fine feeling for Art, and sound 
taste in selecting the most striking points of view. 
He has been fortunate also in having his drawings 
placed in good hands, Mr. Walton having done 
them ample justice. In the Old Chapel at High- 
gate—one of the series—that great master — of 
the age, Coleridge, lies\ buried. We should say, 
that his mortal remains lie interred in a vault be- 
side it; for the chapel is now gone, although the 
vault, with its glorious deposit, still endures. The 
name of Coleridge is so intimately associated with 
the name of Gillman, that the print has an interest 
deeper than that which it excites as a work of Art. 





Tue Science or DrawinG SIMPLiFiep; oR, 
THE ELemMeNts OF Form DEMONSTRATED BY 
Movers. By B. Warersovse Hawkins. 
Publishers, Smiru, ELper, and Co. k 

This pamphlet accompanies a series of models, in- 

tended to teach drawing, and designed to illustrate 

the properties of geometrical forms, so as to in- 
struct the learner ‘‘ in estimating the proportions 
and relative quantities of different shapes.’’ 

box of models ‘contains six cubes’’—we quote 

from the explanatory book :— 

‘* Each one composed of a number of pieces, formin 
other geometrical solids; the whole being susceptible 
of numerous combinations, forming a variety of archi- 
tectural structures, such as churches with steeples and 
domes, houses with gabled roofs, bridges, or viaducts, 
niches, or alcoves, &c. &c. The cube, or solid square, 
every one of its six sides being equal, has been chosen 
as being the simplest of the geometrical solids, and the 
archetype, or parent, of other forms, since we pore 
includes that of each of the other trical solids ; 
for instance, out of a cube could be cut either of the 
other geometric forms, each of them equal in diameter 
with the cube from which they were cat. The pieces, 
- or combined, exemplify that the elements of 
all form are but two, namely, flat and rounded, and are 
representable by straight or curved lines. Cube A 
is com of eight small cubes, showing that this 
form admits of subdivision into its own form without 
waste. Cube B is subdivided into a number of pi 


eces 
of various lar forins, including the prism, w 5 
rhomboid, and paralleliopipedon, which exemplify the 
peculiar properties of angular solids in com ination. 


Cube C exhibits the cube evidée, or hollow cube, con- 
taining an octagon and four prisms. These three cubes 
are exclusively composed of rectilinear forms. Cube 
D consists of several pieces, out of which may be formed 





five pyramids, and a cone with its sections ; four of the 
pyrecids are quadrilateral, the fifth is triangular, every 
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one of its four sides being equal, two only of the four 

uadrilateral pyramids having the apex in the centre of 
b base. The pyramidal form is the most beautiful 
composition of straight lines; the cone, which is a 
pyramid with circular sides and base, is contained 
within the square-based pyramid, as the sphere within 
the cube, and the circle within the square. Cube E 
contains a perfect sphere, divided into two parts, or 
hemispheres, one of them solid, the other hollow; the 
latter enclosing a figure, which may be called a reflected 
cone: the hollow of the cube is a reflection of the 
sphere it contains. Cube F contains a cylinder ; this 
is a simple combination of the two elements describable 
by a curve and straight line, which are more beautifully 
united in the cone ; the cylinder is divided both perpen- 
dicularly and horizontally, the cubic exterior exhibiting 
the true form of a semicircular arch.” 

Our space will not permit us, at present, to en- 
ter into the arguments by which Mr. Hawkins 
supports his view, that the use of these models 
‘* will enable persons to acquire the _ of 
drawing more readily than they would by any 
other means.’’ The subject, however, is one of 
considerable importance, and we may ere long 
bring it under detailed review. The ingenuity an 
industry displayed by Mr. Hawkins entitle him 
to high respect ; and those who may differ from 
him as to the conclusions he draws will at least 
concede to him the merit of integrity. 
Paritiminary Discourse; pronounced before 

the University College of London. By Tuomas 

Leverton Donatpson, Professor of Archi- 

tecture. London. 1842. 

The increase of Architectural Professorships augurs 
well for the Art, and seems to promise the more 
general diffusion of a taste for it as a liberal and 
elegant study. That such taste is now actually 
spreading, is a circumstance pointedly alluded to 
by the Professor at University College, and as one 
rather for congratulation than the contrary : which 
gives us all the greater satisfaction, because another 
architect has just put forth very opposite opinions, 
attempting to bring all amateurship into discredit, 
and to throw ridicule upon “* literary idlers’’ at the 
Universities, and other volunteer students and 
writers. Unless it proceeds from narrow-minded 
jea'ousy, we know not to what to attribute such 
violent enmity against a class of persons who, at 
least, show the interest they take in the subject, 
and the importance they attach to it. It cannot be 
said that they trespass too far upon the grounds 
of those belonging to the profession, because very 
few of the latter write upon their Art at all; there- 
fore the endeavour to deter others from doing so 
betrays avery ungenerous “‘ dog-in-the-manger’’ 
feeling. To stigmatise an entire class as presump- 
tuous and incompetent, because some belong- 
ing to it may not have shown themselves alto- 
gether qualified for the tasks they have under- 
taken, is no less absurd than it is unjust. 
Besides, whatever ill-consequences, if any, may 
at present attend the influence of opinion so 
acquired by non-professional architectural wri- 
ters, that influence, unless where supported 
by merit, must decline in proportion as the 
study becomes more generally diffused, and the 
public better able to judge for themselves, and able 
to discriminate between sound criticism and the 
empty pretension to it. 

Without a taste for, and some acquaintance with 
architecture, half the enjoyment and instruction to 
be derived from travelling is lost. Those who are 
destitute of such previous qualification are in man- 
ner blind, and might, therefore, as well remain at 
home, except indeed that there is a chance of their 
catching a taste for the Art, and its afterwards 
growing upon them. Whether they be travellers 
or not, almost all well-educated persons have occa- 
sion to understand something of architecture in its 
connexion with history and archeology. But we 
need not further insist upon the advantages attend- 
ing the study of the historical and wsthetical part 
of the Art, for even if not before perceived, they 
becoine obvious as soon as they are hinted at. 
em . pated her agreeable, though 
fi ety oon tory sketch ; in its printed 
orm, however, it acquires additional value from 
the notes accompanying the original text. There 
is, however, what strikes us as being a most sin- 
gular, if not important omission, for most singular 
it is that notwithstanding he expresses himself so 
favourably in regard to the recent architecture of 
the metropolis, he did not embrace the opportunity 
of paying a compliment to the College by referring 
to the fagade of their own building, with its noble 
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ansien and dome, as being an admirable study for 
the pupils, and a very superior piece of design. 


fax Sprinc or THE Vautiey. Painted by A. 
Pen.ey, Esq.; engraved by H. T. Ryaut. 
Published for the Members of the West of Eng- 
land Art-Union, by Eomunp Fry, Plymouth. 

This is a pretty and pleasing print, representing a 

young girl in her first youth, filling her pitcher 

from *‘ the spring of the valley.’’ It may not fully 
content the critic ; but it will afford enjoyment to 
many. Ample justice has been rendered to the 
picture by the accomplished engraver, Mr. Ryall. 

As we have elsewhere remarked, this is but the 

relude to higher achievements on the part of the 

Vest of England Art-Union. It is very satisfac- 

tory as a commencement, and fully worth the sum 

subscribed to obtain it. 

Tue Xantuian Marsves; their Acquisition 
and Transmission to England. Published by 
Joun Murray. ’ ; 

A most interesting publication, written with the 

modesty inseparable from true talent. It supplies 

us, however, with sufficient evidence of the diffi- 
culties which Mr. Fellows had to surmount in se- 
curing these treasures for his country ; many of 
these difficulties ought not to have been left in his 
way. It is unfortunately too much the habit of 
our country to do things by halves. If we have 
obtained some accession of wealth by the perse- 
vering efforts of this enlightened and enterprising 
traveller, it is grievous to know that we have post- 
poned the acquirement of more, which a very little 
sacrifice might have secured for us. The country 


cannot be too grateful to Mr. Fellows ; and future, 


artists will reverence his name. He has enabled 
them to learn valuable lessons out of ‘‘ old stones’’ 
that formed dens for wolves in a desert once 
peopled by men of mighty minds. The history of 
their discovery, and happily, recovery, is highly 
interesting ; we shall no doubt have to quote from 
it when called upon to notice the treasures which 
are now our own ; and which will ere long associate 
with the imperishable works which have given im- 
mortality to the name of ‘‘ Elgin.’ 


Tue Prism or Tuovent. By the Baroness 
CaLaBrReLLA. Publishers, LONGMAN and Co. 
A peculiarly elegant little volume, embellished with 
borders and initial letters in colours and gold, 
wrought with much skill, and producing a very 
striking effect. To the printers much credit must 
be assigned ; they have indeed a right to claim the 
largest share of merit in the production ; and it is 
only just that we print their names, ‘* Robson, 
Levey, and Franklin, Great New-street, Fetter- 
lane.”” The arrangements are all in good taste 
and in perfect harmony. The letter-press contents 
of the graceful and enticing book consist of Apho- 
risms, written by the Baroness Calabrella. They 
are wise and good, and inculcate virtue ina manner 
that makes the lessons conveyed easy of remem- 
brance and very impressive. There is little effort 
at novelty; they are simple truths arrayed in simple 
dresses; but they are such as may be, and often 
are, passed by unheeded ; although every one of 
them may be worked out into a folio without 

adding an iota to its influence. 

Tur Omnicrarn Attias. Published by Smitn, 

Exper, and Co. 

This work is produced by the patent machinery of 
Mr. Becker, to which we made reference some 
months ago. The maps are remarkably clean, 
clear, and neat; the names of places are inserted 
with far more than usual distinctness; and the use 
of Italic letters is completely avoided. The method 
of engraving is a vast improvement upon the old 
system. The mountains are put in, and the shadows 
are given with singular evenness and uniformity. 
Indeed, if we compare this collection of maps with 
any older atlas, the advantages are so apparent as 
to lead to the conclusion that Mr. Becker’s plan 
will become universal. 

CoMPANION TO THE British ALMANAC. Pub- 

: lisher, CHARLES KNIGHT. 

WE need not repeat, in other words, the general 
character which we gave of this publication last 
year ; that is, of that portion of it which recom- 
mends it to our notice; nor have we anything to 


_ add to what we then said, except it be to remark 


that more space than at present might very 





well be allowed for the section on 
soot eee A me that is 
popular feature in the ‘* Companion ;”’ 
doubt served the cause of movers 
attention to it, and by familiarizing the 
es in —_ measure, with the subject, 
eneral Improvements’’ i j 
but underthat head there is nothing of prnnnntt | 
portance, though one or two things there mentioned 
anticipatorily as projects likely to be carried j 
execution, seem, if fairly treated, to romiee far 
One of them is a building for new oo een | 
adjoining Guildhall ; and, should it be erected, w. 
hope that something will be done to the front of 
Guildhall itself, which might be, by merely reca 
it, adapting a new design to the apertures of the 
present one. As itis, the only thing that reconciles | 
us to that barbarous production is, that it serves | 
to show what a stride we have since taken in the 
study of Gothic architecture, for Guildhall and the 
new Houses of Parliament are the antipodes of | 
each other. Among other architectural on dits 
a building for a new Hall and Library, at Lin. | 
coln’s-inn; and a second Conservative Club. | 
house are spoken of. For the first-mentioned | 
Mr. Hardwick is to be employed as the architect’ | 
and the work, we believe, will very shortly be com. | 


menced ; the other, Mr. S. Smirke and Mr. Baseri 
conjointly. Among sc , which, if neither 
abandoned nor forgotten, have been delayed much 
longer than was to be anticipated, we may here 
mention the rebuilding Bridgewater House, the 
town residence of Lord Francis Bates, accord. 
ing to the design exhibited by Mr. Barry, in 1841; | 
and which, as the former has been taken down | 
nearly two years, might, by this time, have begun | 
to show itself very plainly. 

Many as are the new churches enumerated in 
the ‘‘ Companion,”’ there are only two structures | 
of that class which have there obtained specif | 
notice to any extent, viz., Wilton Church, near | 
Salisbury, and the one now building in Broadway, | 
Westminster, both of which are illustrated by 
wood.cuts. While the first has certainly novelty | 
of style (Lombardic) to recommend it, except to | 
those who may for that very reason object tot, | 
it has much also that is striking and piquant in 
composition, for which it is mainly indebted to its 
campanile, connected with the body of the edifice by 
a small arcade or cloister. The principal front 
appears rather rich in design; but the cut itself s 
necessarily so small, that the details cannot fairly | 
be judged of. According to the accompanying | 
description, however, the interior will be of fr 
richer character than the exterior, and will hav 
neither galleries nor pews to interfere with archi | 
tectural effect. Although very different in it | 
style, it being Gothic, Mr. Poynter's church wil 
also have what may be termed a campanile, as is 
lofty tower and spire will not be incorporated with, 
but merely attached to, the building at its nor | 
west angle. é 

The aed Wesleyan College, or Theological l- | 
stitution, as it is to be called, at Richmond, is cer- 
tainly not deficient in collegiate character, but, 2 
»oint of design, is highly creditable to its architect, 

lr. Trimen, who, it seems, gal the 
by competition. The Sun Fire-office is ae 
with commendation, not, indeed, wholly unyus- | 
fied, as is likewise another work of Mr. Cotet | 
the interior of the new Public Libraries att 
bridge. The new County Courts, im the oe 
town, by Messrs. Wyatt, # band | 
Wilton Church, is also described as ge h he 
some piece of architecture, which, in silt 
woodcut given of it shows it to be. A 
illustration one. the —— ; 
Liverpool, to be a design of very 
in the Italian palazzo style, marked by — 
simplicity in composition, and by ormatencs 
finish in its details. 


oy Weiiesitt. 
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Portrait oF THE Maraquis 
Painted by Sir T. LAWRENCE, * 

raved by r Cousins, A.R.A. 

/etsu and GwYNNE. z r 
We rejoice to retain so worthy a memorial of ne 
the most accomplished noblemen of modern vin | 
a man who owed far less to the accident hid | 
than to that high intellect and x Angee a 
aised him so much above his fellows, A hi 
; ual to that 
hi™ fame as a statesman eq 

eat brother as a soldier. 
r ritain has to thank Lord W 
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wealth and freedom, future historians will tell. 
combined th : , 
ome age amid the state cares to which his 


early and late manhood were devoted, he did not 
negiect to cultivate the graces that give life a 
charm. He was a scholar, ‘** and a ripe and good 
| one;’? and has left a small but precious legacy of 
| jiteratare to mankind. This is an exquisite por- 
| trait, taken in his vigour ; one of the triumphs of 

the late President, most beautifully copied by the 
burin of Samuel Cousins. 


Dour Varven. Painted by W. P. Frirn, 
Engraved by C. E. Wacstarr. Publisher. 
J. MircHELL. : 

This is, we believe, the first engraving from the 
works of one of the most promising painters of 
theage andcountry. It will mot be the last. Mr. 
Frith is destined to occupy a very prominent sta- 
tion in the profession of which he is already one of 
the ornaments. It is to the credit of the publisher 
that he has been the earliest of his class to appre- 
ciate the merits of the artist and to extend a know- 
ledge of them by means of the engraver. In the 
chuice of this engraver too he has manifested 
judgment and taste. Mr. Wagstaff has felt the 
subject, and hes worthily performed his task. We 
have here the very embodiment of one of the 
happiest creations of genius. The heart goes with 
the merry coquette, whom Mr. Dickens has so 
capitally pictured; it represents Dolly in the 
wood, admiring the bracelet and her own pretty 
arm—which she turns around and about in every 
possible direction. As a work of Art, it is alto- 
gether excellent; and as a most pleasant and 
agreeable print, it will be desired by thousands, 
who ean receive enjoyment from the combined 
abilities of the author and the artist. 





Tat Warentoo CourstnG MeretinG. Painted 
by Ric#arp AnspELL. Engraved by S. W. 
Reynoips. Published by Tuomas AGNEW, 
Manchester. 

This publication reflects the highest credit upon 

the enterprising publisher, who has been bold 

enough to issue so large and costly a work in a pro- 
vincial town. We have never inspected a more 
satisfactory specimen of the class of ‘* Sporting 

Prats.” The grouping is admirable, and in excel- 

lent taste, although it has been necessary, as usual 

in such cases, to give prominence to a few promi- 
hent personages who have not formed the most ad- 

Vantageous ** sitters’’ for the artist. The portraits 

appear to be all good likenesses—and there are no 

less than seventy-three of them, with eighteen 
horses; the gentlemen and their steeds being greatly 
distinguished on ‘* the turf.”’ The Waterloo cours- 
ing meeting is an event of vast magnitude in the 
north of England. A memorial of it is here worthily 
preserved. ‘The artist has shown excellent judg- 
ment and matured skill; he has contrived to render 
his picture interesting, even to the indifferent spec- 
tator, and has produced a work of Art of very 
considerable merit. 

Tue Potyrecunic Ercuincs. 

On the eve of ‘* going to press” we received a 

copy of this work. It is exceedingly beautiful— 

one of the most beautiful volumes, indeed, that has 
ever been laid before us; and we should not do 
justice either to our readers or the eminent artists 
who have produced it, if we failed to recommend 
it in the Strongest terms. If we understand rightly, 
isto be issued by ‘* the Polytechnic Union,” at the 
ow of one guinea, and the subscriber is also en- 
ve mon . — of certain prizes. There will be 
hee pinion as to the publication being fully 

ru the guinea subscribed. We shall hope to do 

Justice to it next month. 


——— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
tig opnpected correspondent requests us to state, that 
rd ae of the Church’’ seem to overlook the 
vancement rere 18 such a body, chartered for the ad- 
the on of architecture, including the great bulk of 
nent Persad and well known throughout the Conti- 
to jee of this fact, which would seem 
patrcnard ~ ground was already occupied, the “ Free- 
number eed sought ridicule by the creation of a 
learned lon Se enaianty appointments, in “ words of 
WD for hone : and thundering sound,” and have laid 

| their list eo ves annoyance, by printing naines in 

ithout permission of their owners, or even 


e rarest qualities ; honesty. ruled - 





the probability that they will allow them to remain 
there. If this association-is formed by- opponents of 
the Institute (which we can hardly imagine), the Insti- 
tute itself could not have suggested to them any course 
of proceeding more likely to render the scheme im- 
potant than that which they have adopted. 

In answer to a very discourteous letter, signed “ W.,” 
relative to the Manchester exhibition, we have to say, 
that no remark in our journal led to the inference that 
the Art-Union Committee were to be condemned, “ be- 
cause they did not buy all the pictures by Manchester 
artists;”’ neither did we assert, that “all the pictures 
were thevery refuse of Suffolk-street.”” We said, orought 
to have said, that a fair spirit is not manifested, either 
in the selection or subsequent distribution of the works 
annually collected at Manchester, and the evil ought to 
be inquired into. 

A correspondent calls our attention to a “ fact,” that 
several royal gifts from the King of France, designed 
for artists, have fallen into the hands of the publishers 
of their works. He complains loudly of this “ mistake.” 
The noble and generous liberality of Louis Philippe, a 
king indeed, and one of the greatest and best monarchs 
that ever ruled a nation, has, according to our authority, 
**set publishers and speculators ‘a thinking’ to grasp 
even this honourable profit arising from a work; and 
now an inundation of new works are about to be poured 
into foreign courts, sent from these worthies for pre- 
sentation, in the hopes of receiving the rewards due to 
the artists and artists enly,—leaving to the latter the 
naked reputation of having earned the:n, ‘ Vox et pre- 
terea nihil.’’”? The following passage couciudes the 
letter :—“ Now, sir, from your circulation abroad, and 
your now acknowledged bearing with you of the voice 
of the English artists, ‘lift up your voice, cry aloud, 
spare not,’ and prociaim to the foreign states the league 
which is forming; so that, when presenting itself, the 
pure gold may be sifted or washed from the worthless 
sand; otherwise, the true artists will shortly become de- 
spoiled of that solacing encouragement, from time to 
time accorded to us by foreign courts, but which is 
denied to us at home.’ 

“A Young Architect” asks us, what we can point out 
or recommend as the best works containing plans, ele- 
vations, &c., and descriptions of public buildings at 
Munich, Berlin, and elsewhere in Germany. ‘The col- 
lection of Kieuze’s Entwurfe comprises many, though 
not all, of the buildings erected by him at Munich; 
and the similar, but far more extensive work, by 
Schinkel, inclades, in like manner, the principal ones 
with which he ornamented Berlin. In both these pub- 
lications, the subjects are illustrated more copiously 
than usual, there being, in many instances, perspective 
views, both interior and exterior, and plates of detail, 
in addition to other drawings. Moller and Heger's 
work contains the Rotunda at Darmstadt, the Theatre 
at Mainz, and other structures erected by them ; and 
Ottmer has likewise published some of his buildings, 
but we do not know of, nor do we believe there yet 
exists any collection or selection of the principal edifices 
by different architects, illustrative of the architecture 
of any one city; a circumstance much to be regretted, 
because Munich alone would afford many interesting 
studies and examples besides those by Kleuze ; several, 
for instance, by Garner, ZQbland, Ohimiiller, and other 
talented men. Forster’s “ Bauzeitung” occasionally 
gives an account of some building of note, with plans, 
elevations, &c., more or less numerous, but such sub- 
jects are introduced only at considerable intervals, and 
not above a dozen or so have appeared since the com- 
mencement of that work, in 1836. 

The memoir of the late Mr. John Rhodes, of Leeds, 
will be given in our next. 

Our answer to the inquiry concerning the London 
Art-Union next month, So also respecting “ Howlett’s 


Perspective’. 








Weer INVENTED SKETCHING 
PENCILS. 

BB. Very black for the foreground. 

HB. Middle tint. 

N. Neutral tint, for distance. 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to recommend their new 
invented BLACK CHALK PENCILS and CRAYONS, 
which will not rub off or sizear, They are richer in 
colour and superior in working to any other Pencil 
hitherto known. The great advantage derived from 
these Chalks, are their capability of producing effect 
with little labour, combined with their adhesive quali- 
ties, which will admit of the drawings being kept in a 
portfolio without fear of smearing. ; 

May be had of all Artists, Colourmen, and Stationers ; 
and at the Manufacturers’, 23, CHUKCH-STREET, 
SPITALFIELDS. 
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A PRACTICAL ARCHITECT, who is ex- 
tensively engaged in the Design and Execution of 
Internal Decoration, is in want of an Out-door PUPIL, 
who has a taste for drawing; and would prefer the son 
of those practically engaged in building, decorating, or 
furnishing, Moderate Premium, according to usetal- 
ness.—Address to 8. Benson's, 9, Parliament-street. 


RTIST’S STUDIO, or, COMMITTEE 
ROOM.—To be LET, at 13, Bruton-street, Berke- 
ley-square, a way spacious and lofty ROOM, on the 
ground-floor, well lighted for an Artist, or for other 
purposes where good light and space are required ; also, 
a Koomw adjoining, with a private water-closet. It has 
a distinct entrance from the vestibule, and are enclosed 
by mahogany folding-doors. Rent, 4120 per annum, 
Particulars and cards to view may be obtained of 
Mr. Cox, Surveyor, &c., 106, New-Broad-street. 











MPORTANT TO THE FINE ARTS. — 

A NEW PERMANENT WHITE for OLL PAINT- 
ING! which, besides its durability, mixes freely with 
all other coiours, without injury to, or being injured by 
them; and preserves a brilliancy and purity of tint 
that nothing at present can equal. It also S8E8 
the same qualities as a water colour, and, with the ex- 
ception of white lead, has more body than any other 
composition of the kind. 

Prepared by GEO, ROWNEY and CO., SUPERFINE 
COLOUR MANUFACTURERS, &c., to ARTISTS, No. 
51, RATHBONE-PLACE, 

Also, Colours prepared for Sketching from Nature, 
calied Aquoleam Colours, which has all the effect of 
Oil Painting, but is used only with water, either on 
paper, mill-board, or canvass, 


JUST PUBLISHED, BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 
65, CORNHILL, 

In large 4to., full coloured, and neatly bound, price 18s., 

KECKER’S OMNIGRAPH ATLAS of 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY; compiled from the 

latest and most authentic sources, and including ail the 

recent Geographical and Nautical Discoveries throug b- 

out the World. 

“The new and very beautiful mode of producing 
Maps by means of the Patent Omnigraph, is so superior 
to tue old style of engraving, that it cannot fail of com- 
manding a decided preference, independent of its very 
moderaie price. ‘The letters in every word, whether 
large or small, are so uniform in size, so beautifully 
distinct, and stand out in such high relief, that the eye is 
never wearied as in the old maps, by tracing their con- 
tents, or finding the places required; desiderata of so 
much consequence, that this New Omuigraph Atlas 
must soon tind a place, not only in every schovi, but in 
every library in the Kingdom-”—London Review. 
Recently published, in two thick volumes, demy 8vo., 

cloth, price 348., with numerous [Ilustrations, 

THE MODERN HISTORY and CONDI. 
TION of EGYPT; its Climate, Diseases, and Capa- 
bilities. Comprising the proceedings of Mahommed 
Ali Pascha, trom 1801 to 1842; with Illustrations 
of Scripture History, the Fulfilment of Prophecy, ana 
the Progress of Civilisation in the Kast. By W. tlour 
Yates, M.D., &c. &e. 

In two volumes, demy 8vo., price 32s., cloth, with a 
large Map, by Arrowsmith, and Illustrated with Plates, 

NOTES and OBSERVATIONS on the 
IONIAN ISLANDS and MALTA, with some Re- 
marks on Constantinople aud Turkey; avd on the 
system of Quarantine, as at present conducted. By 
Joun Davy, M.D., F.R.S88., L. and K., Inspector- 
General of Army Hospitais, L.R. 

* Dr. Davy’s work deserves to be bought as well as 
perused, so carefully, completely, and expensively has 
it been got up. We hope that the consciousness of 
having discharged such an important duty will not be 
the only result of his long labour, but that the work 
will be as remunerative as it ought to be.’’—West- 
minster Review. 

New edition, demy 8vo., revised throughout, price 12s., 
cloth, with many Additions and Corrections by the 
Author, and illustrated with Plates, 

THE NATURE and PROPERTIES of the 
SUGAK CANE; with Practical Directions for the 
Improvement of its Culture, and the Manufacture 
of its Products, To which is added, an additional Chap- 
ter on the Manufacture of Sugar from the Beet-rout. 
By Gronce Ricnarpson Porren, F.R.S., Correspond- 
ing Member of the Institute of France. 

London: Smith, Kider, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. —The 
extraordinary properties ef this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
tothe public. Itis perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. Sotenacious and firm is it in its hold that a new 
fracture is certain to take place rather than a severance 
in the original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Ce.nents for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the setting of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in botties at 1s. Gd., 2s. 6d., 49. 6d., and 7s. Ge., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and Co,, 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn ; and 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 





at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 
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SWITZERLAND, 


Consisting of Twenty-Seven Subjects and Descri tive Letter-Press, Scenes, Incidents of Travel, and Picturesque Costumes, 


DRAWN FROM NATURE, AND ON STONE, BY GEORG 


ceed 
BARNARD.) it the Bernese Oberiand 


WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS IN LITHOGRAPHY AND DOUBLE TINTS, TO REPRESENT THE GLACIERS, &c 


The Views are executed by Mr. BARNARD On Stone, in many instances with Two Tints and Raised Lights; one tint to represent the blue 


other, the warm and rich foreground. 


Imperial Folio, half-bound a an - os 
Coloured and Mounted, to represent the Original Sketches ee 


Subscribers’ Names received by the Pablisher, Mr. M’LEAN, 26, HAYMARKET, where t 


6. d. Glaciers and distance, the 
40 


1010 0 


he Pair of Specimens can be had, price 2s. 6d. the pair. 





TATTALI’'S ANNUAL CATALOGUE of | 

THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES of BOOKS | 

in all CLASSES of LITERATURE, GRATIS. Apply 
PRE-PAID. _ ’ 

FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from 

DANTE, 111 Plates, 4to., cloth, 2/. 2s.; published at 


al. 48. 

FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES 
for the USE of ARTISTS, Plates by Lanpseer, folio, 
cloth, 1. 48. “ ; 

LIVERSEEGE’S (HENRY) WORKS; 37 
Plates in Mezzotinto, by 8. and H. Cousens, folio, ele- 
gantly half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
published at 6/. Gs. 

“ As an artist, he was excellent in expressing charac- 
ter and delineating story.’’—Athenaum. 

THE LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE; with One Thousand Plates on Wood 
or Steel. 43 vols. 12mo0. bound, cloth lettered, for 62; 
published at 9/. 138. 6d.—*,* Each Vol. may be had 
separately, price 4s. 6d.; and detailed Catalogues of the 
contents are forwarded (pre-paid) on application. 

BISHOP HEBER’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Portrait and Plates, (1300 pages,) 2 
vols, 4to. cloth lettered, for only kigbteen Shillings; 
published at 3/. 13s. 6d. 

BRITTON’S CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND, 
300 Plates by Le Kevux, 5 vols. 4to., half-bound mo- 
rocco, elegant, uncut, 15/. 158.; published at 35/. 

BRITTON’S ANTIQUITIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN, 365 Plates by Le Kevx, 5 vols. 4to., hailf- 
bound morocco elegant, uncut, 15/. 15s.; published at 





28/. 12s. 


BRITTON’S ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE, 80 Plates, 4to., half-bound morocco 
elegant, . 3s.; published at 62. 12s. 

BRITTON’S ENGLISH CITIES, 60 Plates 
by Le Kevx, and 24 Woodcuts, 4to., in cloth, 2/. 48.; 
published at 7/. 4s. Large paper, proofs, in cloth, 
34. 108.; published at 12/. 

PUGIN and LE KEUX’S ANTIQUITIES of 
NORMANDY, 80 Plates, 4to., half-bound morocco, un- 
cut, 3/. 38.; published at 6/. 6s. 

PUGIN’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE, 114 Plates, 2 vols. 4to., half-mo 
rocco, uncut, 4/. 48.; published at 6/. 6s. 2 vols. im- 
perial 4to., large paper, cloth, 6/. 6s. ; published at 9/. 9s. 

PUGIN’S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS of the 
XVth and XVith CENTURIES; viz., Ancient Timber 
Hoases at Konen, &.—Gothic Furniture—Designs for 
Gold and Silver, and Iron and Brass. 101 Plates, 4to., 
valf-bound morocco, elegant, gilt leaves, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
published at 4/. 14s. 6d. 

DIBDIN'S NORTHERN TOUR, 100 Plates, 
2 vols. royal 8vo., bds., 2/. 28.; published at 4/. 148. 6d. 
Proofs ou India paper, bds., for 3/. 38.; published at 


”, 
M. A. Nattali, 19, Southampton-street, Covent-garden. 








ORKS PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM 
CURRY and CO., DUBLIN. Sold by all 


Booksellers. 
Mr. LEVER’S WORKS. | é 

JACK HINTON, the GUARDSMAN, with 
a fine Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illustra- 
tions on Wood and Steel, by Puiz. 14s. bound in cloth. 

TOM BURKE of “ OURS,” was commenced 
in January, and will be continued in Monthly Num- 
bers, price 1s. each, with Illustrations by PH1z. 

THELOITERINGS of ARTHURO’LEARY, 
by the same Author, was commenced in the January 
Number of the “ Dublin University Magazine,’ and 
will be continued montbly in its pages exclusively. 

Lately published, 

CONFESSIONS of HARRY LORREQUER, 
with Twenty-two Illustrations by Puiz. 8vo., 12s. 
cloth. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, the IRISH DRA- 
GOON, with Forty-four Illustrations by Pu1z. 2 vols. 
8vo., 248. cloth. : 

THE COMMISSIONER; or, DE LUNA- 
TICO INQUIRENDO. One volume 8vo., with Twenty- 
six Illustrations by Puiz. 15s. cloth. 

“ The book is one to encourage deep thinking, and is 
favourable to induce a me | mood; and yet, after 
all, will be as much sought after by the mere reader for 
amusement as by the more philosophical student; for 
it abounds with light comic sketches and pleasant ad- 
ventures, related in the happiest style in the world.”— 
Bristol Mirror. 

COOMBE ABBEY; an Historical Tale of 
the Reign of James I. 8vo., with numerous I)lustra- 
tions, Just ready. 

NARRATIVE of the CAMPAIGNS in 
SCINDE and AFFGHANISTAN, in a Series of Letters 
from the late Colonel Dennis, C.B., Junior Lieute- 
naut-Colonel of her Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, 
Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, &c. &c., with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and an Appendix containing Cofonel 
Dennie’s Correspondence with the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the Indus and the Governor- 
General of India. Fcap. 8vo., witha Map. 5s., cloth. 

HISTORY of the WAR in FRANCE and 
BELGIUM in 1815, from the testimony of Eye-Wit- 


| nesses, and other sources, exclusive and authentic. By 


Captain WILLIAM S1porNe, Assistant Military Secre- 
tary to the Lieutenant-General Commanding in Ire- 
land, Constructor of the ‘ Waterloo Model,’ &c. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo., with Military Maps, Plans, and Medallion 
Portraits. To be published in February. A detailed 
Prospectus may be had Gratis on application to the 
publishers. 

JUDAS: A Tracic Mystery. 
P. STARKEY, A.M. 8vo. 

A HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
IRELAND. By James Fraser. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo., with a General Map of Ireland and Sixteen 
Maps of Routes. In the press. 


By Dicsy 





avout. Just published, 
EY’S NEW FAMILY 4 

TLAS 

contains 31 Superior E) i 4 
Map 19 in. by 15 i Price, full colarrern ig 
bound; or elegantly bound in embossed leather 
one guinea. Forming a handsome present for" 
younger branches of families at an ; 


1 season 
Engraved and published by C. F. , Mapseller 
81, Fleet-street, London. — Gracy, ¢ 





Published this day, 1 thick vol. gvo.. jl! 
wards of 1000 Engravings on wood,'£3 12s, 6d cha 
Ae eCTCLOr aot OF ARCHITEC. 
3, Historical, Theoreti y 
By J. Gwin, » SRO SOR Plata. 

* This elaborate and learned work consti 

plate ne 4 of architecture. The ease 
is admirably arranged, put into a condensed and clear 
form, and illustrated with woodcuts that of themselves 
are valuable examples independently of the text. Mr 
Gwilt is eminently qualified for this laborious task 
which be has executed with ability, and con amore,” 
Spectator. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A, 
Square 8vo., price One Guinea, or 36s. morocco, 


HE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 

With Thirty-two Illustrations, by Wiis 

Mutreapy, R.A. The whole ved by Joba 
Thompson. Published December 20th. 

“It is the nearest to —— of any volume tha 
has hitherto issued from the British press.”—Art-Unioa 
January 1843. 

sg — hd ~ most — editions of any standard 
author that has appeared for many years, and decidedly 
the best which has ever been published of this deser. 
edly popular English classic.” —United Service Gazette, 
January 7, 1843. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





TO PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Just Published, price 1s., 


4 hier ~ HAND-BOOK of WATER COLOURS 

By Wo. hepa = and H.C. eee 4 
Colour-makers to the Queen. Beinga treatise 
their qualities and effects when employed in Painting, 
w:th some account of the general nature of Colours: 
Colvurs obtained from the mineral world—of pgwenb 
from the animal world—of vegetable Colours—m te 
choice of Colours for use. Together with a 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST 

of all the Cake Water Colours now in use—Seventy- 
in number: of Blues, 10; of Reds, 15; Yelloms, &: 
Parples,, 3; a. 7 eek Orange, 2; > 
trals and Blacks, 6; an ite: ‘ 

Detailing the peculiar qualities of each, and its valoe 
in combination. 

Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street. 





NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK ON HISTORY, 


PUBLISHED BY THOMAS VARTY, 31, STRAND, 


(LATE ROAKE AND VARTY.) 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
DESIGNED AND LITHOGRAPHED BY JOHN GILBERT, 
The literary portion of the work by Er1za Cartwricut. 


Now publishing, Part IV., with Fac-Similes of the Autographs of the Sovereigns and distinguished Characters, 


“The second part of the Chronological Pictures 
aware that artistic talent of no ordinar 
through the eye."’— Athenwum. 

“ Most capitally executed drawings.” 

“We have no hesitation in at once 
peared to aid the study of British 
Advertiser, 


! of English History makes us 
y kind is engaged in teaching the young | Journal. 
“One of the best helps to the study of English 
_ pictorial illustration of the kind that we have seen. pea 
“They are in the first style of art.”’—Duablin Standar . : ’ 
“The Tabular Sheet embraces much valuable information.”—Polytechnic Jou 


—Church of England Quarterly. 
asserting, that no work that has hitherto ap- 
History, can at all compare with it.”—Literary 


Letter-Press, carefully compiled. 


“An elegant mode of insinuating a knowledge of 


accompanied with a Tabular Deseriptive Sheet of 
English History.”~sss 


History, and the most elegu! 


Size, Imperial folio, each Part containing Five Plates, beautifully tinted, in a Wrapper, price 7s. 6d.—Each Plate illustrates a Reign. 
VARTY’S IMPROVED FRAMES, FOR HOLDING THE ENTIRE SERIES, 148. AND 18s. 





THOMAS VARTY, BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 31, STRAND. 


——— oe 
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and 


tterns eve 
elegant extensive Manufactory, 13 and_ 14, | 


at J. RYAN’S 
LONG-ACRE, 
Console Tables, 


at 
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OTICE.—SPLENDID STOCK of GLASS 
PICTURE FRAMES, the most modern and 


r offered to the public, may be had 


prices that will defy competition. 


Girandoles, Brackets, Cornices, and 


| every article connected with the trade; Fancy Wood 





Frames of every d 
great variety. Fra 
style. A few 


escription, of a superior quality, in 
mes joined in the gold in the first 


fine Pictures for Sale. 





peviberdite Bact acacia 
SALE OF AN IMPORTANT AND GENUINE COL- 


LECTION OF PICTURES, DRAWINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, &c. 
MANCHESTER. 


MESSRS. 7. 


WINSTANLEY and SONS, 


of LIVERPOOL, have the honour to announce 


that they have rece 
of the late 
BENJAMIN 


»ived directions from the Executors 


HICK, ESQ., OF BOLTON, 


to SELL by AUCTION, at the EXCHANGE GAL- 
LERY, DUCIE-PLACE, MANCHESTER, on TvEs- 
pay, the 2lst Fepruary, and three following days, 


at Half-past Ten 0 
known, and muc 


*Clock each day, the valuable, well- 
h-admired COLLECTION of the 


late Proprietor; comprising capital PAINTINGS by 


celebrated Masters 


of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and 


British Schools ; a tasteful Selection of Modern DRAW- 
INGS in Water-colours; select Proofs of celebrated 
ENGRAVINGS, after Sir Davip WILK?e and other 


Punters, collected 


during a period of thirty years, 


| from the most favourable public and private oppor- 
| tunities, with ack 
| atavery liberal expense. 


The productions 
consist of a * Holy 


cate of the principal wey ¢ 
with the Magdalen,’ from hi 


‘st. Jerome;’ ar 


nowledged taste and judgment, and 


of the Foreign Schools of PAINTING 
Family,’ by RAFFAELLE; a dupli- 
of the ‘ Virgin and Child, 
s celebrated Picture called 


nd undoubted by the hand of 


| that great Master, CoRREGGIO, a magnificent ‘ Head 
| of Christ,’ painted with powerful expression by the 
| masterly pencil of ANNIBALE CaRRacct!; a Portrait of 
the‘ Panter’s Daughter,’ by CARLO Douce; a brilliant 
‘View of Dresden,’ by CANALETTI; with fine Speci- 


| finished Sketch of ‘ 


| and of Messrs, 
Yerpool, 





mens of the high talents of PARMEGIANO, SAsso 


aaTo, PauL VERONESE, CARLO MARRATTI, Mvu- 
niLLo, and GAsPAR Poussin; a most capital and 
| highly-finished ‘Interior, with Figures,’ by E@BERT 

Hemskink the younger, truly valuable for its extra- 


ordinary quality and the purit 


of its preservation ; 


select Specimens of the Works of WouvERMANS, PAUL 
Porrek, Davip TENIERS, BRawER, GERARD Dow, 
UstaDk, BACKHUYSEN, PLATZER, VERNET, VAN 
Stay, and other Masters. 

The Selection of MopeRN Art, which shows the 
liberality and good taste with which Mr. Hick pa- 
tronised the BRITISH SCHOOL, comprises the original 


John Knox administering the Sa- 


crament at Calder House,’ by the late Sir Davip 
WILKIg, purchased at the Sale of his Pictures in Lon- 


don; four genuine 


Landscapes, by RicHarp WILSON ; 


twoditto, by LourHERBOURG ; two Pictures by GEORGE 


MoRLAND; a beau 
A. W. CALLCorT ; 


tiful Landscape, sunset effect, by Sir 
‘The Letter from Sea,’ by KNIGHT; 


with other pleasing and interesting subjects, by How- 


ARD, EASTLAKE, 


LEE, TENANT, JoHN WILSON, STE- 


enaaeee, SHAYER, PooLe, CARMICHAEL, ZEITTER, 
RADLEY, BARKER, the NasmyTHs, the late BENJA- 


MIN West, P.RLA 


‘ 


-+» WESTALL, &c. &c.; the ‘ Rivers 


ten’ and * Pandemonium,’ by Joun Martin; the 
turn of a Greek Armament,’ by Linton; and a 


Selection from the Works of the late HENRY LIVER- 


SEEGE, Several of 
amongst them will 
Macheath,’ ‘ The 

* Lucy Ashton,’ anc 


which were painted for Mr. HICK ; 

be found ‘ The Inquiry,’ * Captain 
Black Dwarf,’ ‘The Benediction,’ 
1 others. 


The WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS comprise the 


Original Sket« 
Edinburgh to 
D WILKIE, w 
of Davin Ros 
WESTALL 
AUsTIN, HoLLAN 
Ric HARDSON, Vic 
LEY FIeLpING, 
Jastly-admired En 
Amongst the E 
Well-known rod 


the whol 
of the 
and Foreign Engra 
P The whole m 
“ae. Catalozues 
change-street, 


Paternoster-row L 
Counties’ 1 


Manchester ; 


+h of the ‘Presentation of the Keys of 
George 


the Fourth at Holyrood,’ by Sir 


ith other judiciously selected Specimens 
BERTS, DANBY, STANFIELD, STOTHARD, 
» CATTERMOLE, 


Prout, Cox, Cooper, 
vp, J. M. WricHt, LivERSEEGE, 
KERS, STEPHANOFF, NASH, Cop- 


and other eminent artists of the 
glish Water-colour School. 


gravings is a complete set of the 


celebrated subjects after Sir Davip 
ILKIE, some of them it ; . 


1 states of great rarity, and 


© in excellent condition; n c 
umerous specimens 
able talent of Doo, ‘ "E 


Robinson, and other English 
vers, 


‘ay be viewed three days previous to the 


may be had at Mr. Grundy’s, Ex- 
of Messrs. bay poe vee! 


iH London ; at the office of the “ Midlan 
erald,” Birmingham ; at the place of Sale ; 
Winstanley and Sons, Church-street, 





O ARTISTS. —SKELETONS, SKULLS, 
C.— A} FE, 37, GREAT RUSSELL- 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY, continues to supply the fol- 
lowing. Anatomical Preparations :—Skeletons Articu- 
lated, from #2 to #6 10s.; Arms and Legs, from 9s. to 
12s.; Hands and Feet, 3s. to 5s. A fine collection of 
Anatomical Plates, plain and coloured, for the use of 
the Artists at the Academy in Paris, price 3s. 6d. plain, 
7e. coloured. These Plates are of the whole-length of 
the human body.—Skeletons lent on deposit. 


—” MINIATURE PAINTERS, &c.—W. 

WARRINER, 39, GREAT CASTLE-STREET, 
REGENT-STREET, Manufacturer of OR-MOLU 
FRAMES, MATS, MOROCCO CASES, and GLASSES, 
of all sizes, shapes, and patterns. 

W. Warriner, having been established more than a 
quarter of a century, begs to return his sincere thanks 
to those Artists and others who have undeviatingly 
patronised him ; begs further toinform them that he a 
a variety of new patterns, which, for quality and price, 
defy all competition. A great variety of Mats, aSes, 
and Glasses always ready, or speedily made to order. 

The Trade, Merchants, and Captains of Ships sup- 
plied on the most advantageous terms, and with the 
greatest punctuality. 





PAINTING IN OIL. 

By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, and under the 
patronage of the President and Members of the Royal 
Academy. 

ROWN’S COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 
TUBES, for COLOURS, OILS, VARNISH, MA- 

GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &c.—THOMAS BROWN begs 

to return his sincere thanks to his numerous Cus- 

tomers for the approbation they have so universally 
bestowed on his Tubes. To the Members of the Royal 

Academy in particular he wishes to express his great 

obligations—he, his father, and his predecessor, having 

been the favoured servants of the Royal Academy from 
its formation, and having the honour to supply all the 

Presidents to the present time. 

These Tubes combine the advantages of cleanliness, 
convenience, economy, and portability in the highest 
degree ; any portion may be pressed out at a time, and 
the remainder will keep good for years, even in warm, 
climates. 

Manufactured and Sold, wholesale and retail, by 
Thomas Brown, Colourman to Artists, and Manufac- 
turer of every Material for Painting in Oil and Water, 
163, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 

N.B.—The Trade are respectfully cautioned from 
dealing in any imitation of the above Tubes, as all 
venders are equally liable with the maker to the penal- 
ties of an infringement. 

The Genuine are made of Purified Tin, have the 
words “ BROWN’S PATENT” on the Cap and Nozzle, 
and are warranted not to injure the most delicate 
colours. 


DIMES AND CO. (Late WARING anp DIMES), 
ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, 91, GREAT RUSSELL- 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY. . 

F DIMES begs to inform the Profession, 

@ that the PARTNERSHIP subsisting between 
himself and Mr. George Waring has been DISSOLVED 
by mutual consent, and that in future the Business will 
be continued under the name of DIMES and CO. 

To those Gentlemen who have given their patronage 
to the late firm, he begs to return his grateful acknow- 
ledgments, trusting to have their continued support 
assuring them that all the articles he manufactures anc 
sells shall receive every attention to insure the best 
quality. Subjoined is enumerated a few Articles, to 
which attention is respectfully requested :-— 

CANVASS WITH INDIA RUBBER GROUND.— 
The eligibillty of this article having been thoroughly 
acknowledged, and it having received the patronage of 
the first artists in the kingdom, those gentlemen who 
desire that the labours of their pencils should be pre- 
served from the effects of time (too visible in some of 
the finest productions of the Art), this Canvass is par- 
ticularly recommended, as it is never subject to crack 
or 1, and the surface is very agreeable to paint on. 

AND’S PATENT COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 

TUBES FOR OLL COLOURS.—Mr. J. Rand, tae In- 
ventor and Patentee, and Manufacturer of the Collap- 
sible Metallic Tubes, having thrown them open to the 
trade, D. and Co. beg to state that they can supply 
them filled with oil colours in an —_ also, tubes 
of Varnishes, M‘Guelp, and Aapee itum. 

Zinc Tablets for Painting in Oil.—The surfaces of 
these Tablets are well adapted for highly-finished paint- 
ings, and superior to panels or milled boards. 

Water-Colours in Cakes or Moist, filled in mahogany 
or japanned boxes for sketching. _ ; 

hatman’s Drawing Paper, all sizes and thicknesses. 

J. D. H., ditto. ; y 

Tinted or Academy Paper, in great variety of tints 
for chalk or pencil. ; 

Genuine Cumberland Lead Pencils, 
pure lead. 7 

Chalks and Crayons of all descriptions. 

French, Hog, ond Sable Hair Brushes 
Water-Colour Painting. — 

Marble Slabs mounted, prepared for Miniature Paint- 


warranted of 


for Oil and 


| 








SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
(opposite THe Dispatcu Newspaper-office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that theycan be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 

HIMNEY GLASSES, PICTURE 
FRAMES, CHEVAL and TOILET GLASSES, 
CONSOLE TABLES, WINDOW CORNICES 
SCREENS, and every department of CARVING an 
GILDING, of superior quality, eupees cheaper than 
by any other manufacturer, by P. GARBANATI, 
WORKING CARVER and GILDER, 19, ST. MAR- 
TIN’S-COURT, St. Martin’s-lane.—P. G. manufactur- 
ing every article on the premises, is thereby enabled to 
offer them at such low prices that he defies competition. 
An extensive assortment of Ornamented Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames kept ready. Regilding in all its 
branches in a superior manner, at the lowest possible 
prices. Ladies and Gentlemen waited on with Draw- 
ings, and Estimates given free of charge. A list of the 
prices of Plate Glass, &c. sent, pre-paid, to any part of 
the Kingdom. A quantity of Picture Frames of every 
size, that have been some time on hand, at reduced 
prices. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
MEDICAL. INVALID AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


Capital £500,000, 
, — 





PRESIDENTS. 

Sir Henry Hawrorp, Bart., M.D., G.C.H., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
ve. &e. 

Sir Witu1amM Burnett, M.D., K.C.H., F.R.S., In- 

spector-General of the Navy, &c. &c. 

Sir Marruew J. Tierney, Brt., M.D., K.C.H., &c. &e. 
TRUSTEES. 
J. H. ANDERDON, Esq., 59, Queen-street, May Fair. 
BENJAMIN Bonpb CaBBRLL, Esq., F.R.S., Temple. 
Ciaupe Epw. Scort, Cavendish-square. 
DIRECTORS. 
Tuomas Coates, Esq., 59, Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 
Epwaarp Dovus.epay, Esq., 249, Great Surrey-street, 
Groroe Gun Hay, Esq., 127, Sloane-street. 
WILLIAM JEAFFRESON, BE +» 21, South Audley-street. 
Joun M‘Kenzig, Esq., 24, Tokenhouse yard. 
J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, Cambridge-terrace, 
Hyde-park. 
BENJAMIN Puivuips, Esq., F.R.S., 17, Wimpole- 
street. 
C. RicHarpson, Esq., 19, Bruton-street, Berkeley- 
square. 
Tuomas Stevenson, Esq., F.5.A., 37, Upper Gros- 
venor-street. 
Aterep Wappivove, D.C.L., Doctors’ Commons. 
Ronert C. Wyuuik, Esq., 105, Pall-mall, 
AUDITORS, 
Joun Purssoro, Esq., Chester Terrace, Regent's Park. 
Josern Ravrorp, Esq., Green-street, Grosvenor-sq. 
T. Srirtine Tayior, Esq., 14, Upper Gloucester- 
place, Dorset-square. 
MarrTiaL L. Weusn, Esg., Wyndham-place, Bryan- 
stone-square. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
Joun Suapren, Esq., Lincoln's Inn, 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Boeanavet and Co., Lombard-street. 
Messrs. C. Hopkinson, Barton and Co., Kegent-st. 
Sir CLaupe Scorrt and Co., Cavendish-square. 
SOLIC!L TORS, 
Messrs. RicHARrpson, Smitu, and Jones, 28, Golden- 
square. 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICS. 
WIiLiiaM Farr, Esq., General Register Office. 
ACTUARY. 

F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 

THIS OFFICE is provided with very accurately con- 
structed Tables, by which it can Assure UNSOUND 
Lives on Equitable Terms. ; 

The Extra Premium discontinued on restoration of 
the Assured to permanent Health. ; 

A portion of the Extra Premium may remain as @ 
Debt on the Policy. : 

Survivorship Assurances where the Life in expecta- 
tion suffers from Disease, effected at Cheaper Rates 
than at any other Office. : 

Similar Tables enable the Society to grant IN- 
CREASED ANNUITIES on Unsound Lives — the 
amount varying with the particular Disease. 

Members of Consumptive Families Assured at Equi- 


| | To prevent intrusi ; - = Easels, T nd every article | table Rates. 
| view or aale withoen a Cran, will be admitted te | | Drawing Beenie) —~areeae HEALTHY LIVES are Assured on Lower Terms 
: t » 1 htsmen. 
| | Charged one shilling tank. CS ae Saas Paintings lent to copy. than at most other Offices. 
— ee ee 
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Have the honour to announce that they have now ready, 
THE MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING, FROM THE GRAND HISTORICAL PICTURE OF 


MAJESTY’S CORONATION, 


Painted by ber Majesty’s command, by Sir Gkorck Hayter, M.A.S.L., her Majesty’s Principal Painter in Ordinary, 
and Engraved in the finest style of Art, by H. T. RYALL, Esq., her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Engraver. 
Any attempt at description of this grand and noble work must be very imperfect ; but the Publishers beg to state, that the SPLENDID ENGRAVING which they ha: 
honour of publishing, will euable all the admiring Patrons of Art to possess this, the only Authentic Memorial of ve the 
THE MOST INTERESTING EVENTS IN HER MAJESTY’S REIGN. 


Price: Proofs before Letters, £12 12s 


HER 


LONDON: HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY, PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 10 
HER MAJESTY AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, No. 6, PALL-MALL. 





MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY, 
Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers in Ordinary, 





Proofs (now ready), €8 8s. 





BRIGHT’S DRAWING-BOOK ON LANDSCAPE. 


] 


This day is published, in Eight Numbers, at Is., or in | 


boards, price 9s., 
Reon: DRAWING-BOOK on LAND- 
SCAPE, in a series of 32 Studies. 


In feap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
RITICISMS on ART, and SKETCHES of 
the PICTURE GALLERIES of ENGLAND. 
By WitttamM Hazuirr. And now first collected, 
CATALOGUES of ELEVEN of the PRINCIPAL GAL- 


Published by 8. and J. Fuller, 34, Kathbone-place, | LERIES. 


where is also made and sold Bright's superior Coloured 
Crayons. for Landscape Painting, so justly admired in 
his beautiful Crayon Drawings, and so much approved ; 
also, anew article, called VoLATILK FIXER, @ prepara- 
tion to fix and secure Crayon and Chalk Drawiugs, to 

event their rubbing. Sold in bottles, price 2s. and 

. Gd. each.—8. and J. Fuller particularly call the at- 
tention of Artists, Amateurs, and Drawing-masters to 


J. F. continue to receive, weekly, from 
Paris, New Works, Studies of the Human Figure, by 
Julien and A. Maurin; Figures for Illustration by 
Valerio and Studies by Victor Adam, and 
beautiful Coloured Costumes, Dame de la Cour, the 
Graces, &c. &e. 


Just published, Part I. of a new and unique Work, 
entitled, 
YHE CLANS; consisting of highly-coloured 
Lit hic Plates, representing fall- h 
Figures of Chiefs and other Personages in arin. 
tive Costumes; from O = Paintings made expressly 
fur this Work. By KR. K. M‘lan, =~ with Descrip- 
tive Letter-press, by James Looan, Esq., F.S.A.Sc., 
Corresponding Mem. Soc, Ant. Normandy, &c. Author 
of * The Scottish Gafl.”’ 

The object of the Publisher, in the production of this 
Work, is to give accurate representations of the Tartan, 
Arms, and Insignia peculiar to each of the Scottish 
Clans, with requsiite Descriptions and Historical No- 
ties of each. 

it is intended to be published in Parts, each contain- 
ing Three Coloured Plates, with Letter-press, in a 
betes yeh to appear on alternate months, and is ex- 
pected to be completed in Fitteen Numbers. The size 
will be imperial quarto, and the price,— 

‘Yo Subscribers 128. each Part. 





To Non-Subscribers 15s. “ 

A few Copies will be printed on imperial folio, price 
21s. each Part. 

It is requested that Subscribers will forward their 
names and addresses to the Publisher as early as pos- 
sible, as a Printed List of them will be given. ~ 

Lomlon: Published by W. Bosley, 28 and 29, Silver- 
street, Golden-square; also, Adam and Charles Black, 
E«dlinburgh, 





MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY 


Have the honour to announce, that their very beautiful and interesting work of the 


SKETCHES IN TURKEY, SYRIA, AND EGYPT, 


BY THE LATE SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A., 


. This splendid work consists of Sae-similes of the original drawings Sir David intended as studies for composition, but which his untimely death prevented, pene 
 Bemutital Subjects of the * Letter-Writer,’ and ‘The Tartar Announcing the Fall of Acre,’ the ‘Portraits of the Sultan,’ ‘The Pasha of Egypt,’ and many others 


| 
| 





“An invaluable work; if we wished to give any 
person a correct and exalted idea of Art, we should 
say read Hazlitt’s Criticisms.” --Tait’s Magazine. 

“ The Catalogues alone are worth twice the purchase- 
money.’’—Monthly Magazine. 

John Templeman, 248, Regent-street. 


EW EDITIONS have lately been published 
of Mr. ROSCOE’S WANDERINGS and EX- 
CURSIONS in NORTH and SOUTH WALES. Each 
volume is embellished with 50 beaufiful Steel Plates of 
the Abbeys, Castles, River and Mountain Scenery, &c., 
and anew Map. It forms an elegant work for a pre 
sent, or for the drawing-room table; and no well-se- 
lected library can be considered complete without it. 
Price 25s. cloth extra, or 35s. morocco extra per vol., 
and either may be had separately. 
Tilt and Boree, Simpkin and Co., and Orr and Co., 
London; Wrightson and Webb, Birmingham; Ware- 
ing Webb, Liverpool. " 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN AT SOMERSET-HOUSE. 

This day is published, price 3s. 6d., 
HE Fifth Number of a DRAWING- 
BOOK ; containing Elementary Instructions in 

Drawing, and illustrating the Principles of Design as 

applied to Ornamental Art. 

The Council have arranged that this Work. shall be 
soli at a price little exceeding the cost of production, 
80 that, as far as possible, it nay come within the reach 
of all classes of persons desirous of instruction in Draw- 
ing and the Art of Design. 

The First Part is to devoted to Elementary In- 
struction, and exhibits a course of Outline Drawing 
(including both Geometrical and Free-hand Drawing) 
and Shadowing, illustrated by numerous examples, as 
well modern as ancient, so as to form a complete course 
of instruction in Ornamental Design, preliminary to 
drawing from natare. The series of examples for Out- 
line Drawing will be comprised in Five Numbers, each 
containing Fifteen Sheets, accompanied by Descriptive 
Letter-press. 

Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





CHOOL OF ART, No. 6, CHARLOTTE. 
S STREET, BLOOMSBURY.—This School, ests. 
blished and carried on many years by Mr Sass for 
the EDUCATION OF ARTISTS. and the Instruction 
of Amateurs in Drawing end Painting in Oil and 
Water-colours, Modelling, Etching, &, A 
every requisite as a Probationary School for the 
A my, is now conducted on the same principles » 
heretofore by Mr. F. 3. CARY, with the aid of Mr. 
REDGRAVE, A.R.A., who is engaged as Visitor, 
_ The Gallery, Studios, and Library contain an exten. 
sive collection of Casts from the Antique, Drawings, 
— of Art, and Folios of Prints trem the 

asters. 


Instruction is given in Figure and Lendscapedrv. 
Freportion, and Sha. 
Composition, , ke, 

. F. 8. Cary nay be spoken with from nine iil 
eleven, at the School, where printed particulars of the 
terms are to be had. 


MILLERK’S 
COLO 


— 
Pale and Deep Yellow. 
A ar a 
le and Deep Orange. 
Pale and Deep Purple. 
Crimson and Olive. 
Citrine and Russet, Pale and 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 
MILLER*S VENETIAN OIL. 
VENETIAN VARNISH. 
VENETIAN GROUND CANVASS. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
MILLER’S ANTHYDOR, 
FOR SKETCHING pa eens IN WATER 
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MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. 

To be used instead of Ivory for Miniature Painting, 
&c. They take colour freely ; hold it with tenacity, 
and are obviously ——_ of change time, 
or the effects of heat or p. Ivory, it is knows, 
becomes yellow, and in hot climates often splits or 
warps, and is with difficulty obtained of a lange sitt, 
whereas the Tablets can be had of any dimensions 
MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 

RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 
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